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PREFACE. 



This little volume owes its appearance to the 
popularity which a similar collection, by the 
same editor, entitled, The Carcanet, has at- 
tained, both in this country, and in America. 

It is formed on the plan of that work ; and 
the same care has been taken to admit only 
such passages as inculcate in beautiful language, 
principles of rational piety, morality, gene- 
rosity, and virtue ; which impart a knowledge 
of the world, and of our own hearts ; which 
produce habits of reflection, repress selfishness, 
and correct the aspirations of vanity and am- 
bition ; and, which, by leading the mind to the 
contemplation of Nature, and the love of Phi- 
losophy, inspire confidence in the wisdom, 
bounty, and goodness of Providence. 



IV t>REf ACfi. 

This object has it is presumed been attained, 
without introducing a single line of an ascetic 
or sectarian character. The pieces which relate 
to Religion, exhibit her in her true colours, 
— as the only sure and unfailing source of 
consolation and happiness ; while so attractive 
a picture is given of Virtue, by those who, from 
having passed their lives in her service, knew 
her well, that it is scarcely possible to refrain 
from yielding obedience to her benign laws. 

Besides their own intrinsic worth, the pas- 
sages alluded to derive great weight from the 
celebrity of their Authors, as divines, philoso- 
phers, or moralists ; for, impoverished as the li- 
terary taste of the present age has become, res- 
pect is still paid to the sentiments of Bacon, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Clarendon, Franklin, Ad- 
dison, Blair, Johnson, Burke, and Paley. 

It is not impossible that the present selec- 
tions may be considered of rather a graver 
character than the former. If such difference 
does indeed exist, it must be attributed to the 
imperceptible change, which the addition of 
seven years to any period of existence, seldom 
fails to produce on the feelings and judgment. 



PREFACE. V 

The extracts in " The Carcanet*' were made 
during a miscellaneous course of reading in 
«arly life. To form the present collection has 
been both a recreation and amusement, after 
hours necessarily employed in perusing works 
containing neither beauties of imagination nor 
elegance of language — a rocky and barren sur- 
face which was delved and mined for historical 
or leg^l purposes. 

To revert, however, from the Compiler to the 
compilation— it is sufficient to add, that the pas- 
sages in this volume are taken from more than 
two hundred authors, from Chaucer to the pre- 
sent time ; and, to use the words of a distin- 
guished contemporary Poet, who has contributed 
many brilliant gems to the collection, it is 
hoped that it forms 
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A grotto bright, and clear 
' From stain or taint ; in which the blameless mind 
May feed on thoughts, though pensive, not austere ; 
Or, if a deeper spirit be inclined 
To Holy musing, it may enter here." 



Augustas, 1837. 



THE CYNOSURE. 



Promises was the ready money that was first coined, 
and made current by the law of Nature, to support 
that society and commerce that was necessary for the 
comfort and security of mankind ; and they who hare 
adulterated this pure and legitimate metal with an 
alloy of distinctions and subtle evasions, hare intro- 
duced a counterfeit and pernicious coin, that de- 
stroys all the simplicity and integrity of human con- 
versation. For what obligations can ever be the 
earnest of faith and truth, if promises may be vio- 
lated ? The superinduction of others for the corrobo- 
ration and maintenance of government had been 
much less necessary, if promises had still preserved 
their primitive vigour and reputation ; nor can any 
thing be said for the non-performance of a promise, 
which may not as reasonably be applied to the 
non-observance of an oath ; and in truth, men have 
not been observed to be much restrained by their 
oaths, who have not been punctual in their promises, 
the same sincerity of nature being requisite to both. 

LORD CLARENDON. 
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Hope is the fawning traitor of the mind, 

Which, while it cozens with a colour'd friendship, 

Robs us of our best virtue, Resolution. 

LEE. 



Conscience is but the pulse of reason. 

COLERIDGE. 



Ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever ; it may be a sound — 
A tone of music, — summer's eve — or spring, 
A flower — the wind — ^the ocean which shall wound. 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
bound ; 

And how and why we know not, nor can trace 

Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind. 

But feel the shock renewed, nor can efface 

The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undesigned. 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 

The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 

The cold — the changed — ^perchance the dead, anew, 

The moum'd, the lov'd, the lost,— ^too many, yet how 

few !— BYRON. 
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There is a neceasitj in Fbte, 
Why sjtill the bold, brare man is fortunate ; 
He keeps his object ever full in sight, 
And that assurance holds him firm and right : 
True 'tis a narrow way that leads to bliss. 
But right before there is no precipice, — 
Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss. 

DRYDEN. 



TttE progress of a private conversation betwixt two 
persons of different sexes, is often decisive of their 
fate, and gives it a turn very distinct perhaps from 
what they themselves anticipated. Gallantry becomes 
mingled with conversation, and affection and passion 
come gradually to mix with gallantry. Nobles, as 
well as shepherd swains, will, in such a trying mo- 
ment, say more than they intended ; and queens, like 
village maidens, will listen longer than they should. 

WALTER SCOTT. 



He who contends for freedom 
Can ne'er be justly deemed his sovereign's foe : 
No, 'tis the wretch that tempts him to subvert it ; 
The soothing slave, the traitor in the bosom. 
Who best deserves that name. 

THOMSON* 



Wine is like Anger ; for it makes us strong, 

Blind, and impatient, and it leads us wrong ; 

The strength is quickly lost, we feel the error long. 

CRABBB. 



Human wisdom makes as ill use of her talent, when 
she exercises it in rescinding from the number and 
sweetness of those pleasures, that are naturally our 
due> as she employs it favourably and well, in arti- 
ficially disguising and tricking out the ills of life, to 
alleyiate the sense of them. montaigne. 



True tender love one even tenor keeps ; 

'Tis reason's flame, and burns when passion sleeps. 

The charm connubial, like a stream that glides 

Through life's fair vale, with no unequal tides, 

With many a plant along its genial side, 

With many a flower that blows in beauteous pride. 

With many a shade, where peace in rapturous rest, 

Holds sweet affiance to her fearless breast ; 

Pure in its source, and temperate in its way, 

Still flows the same, nor finds its urn decay. 

LANGHORNE. 



Give me but 
Something whereunto I may bind my heart ; 
Something to love, to rest upon, to clasp 
Affection's tendrils round. mrs. hemans. 



WheN' we are sick, where can we turn for succour, 
When we are wretched, where can we complain ; 
And when the world looks cold and surly on us, 
Where can we go to meet a warmer eye 
With such sure confidence as to a Mother ? 

JOANNA BAILUE. 



LoKE who that is most vertuous alway, 
Prive and apart, and most entendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedes that he can, 
And take him for the gretest gentilman. 

CHAUCER. 



To subdue th' unconquerable mind. 
To make one reason have the same effect 
Upon all apprehensions : to force this 
Or that man, to think just as I do ; — 
Impossible ! unless souls, which differ 
Like human faces, were alike in all. 

ROWE. 



It is unjust and absurd of persons advancing in 
years, to expect of the young that confidence should 
come all and only on their side : the human heart, at 
whatever age, opens only to the heart that opens in 
return. miss edgewortu. 

b2 
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PARTING. 



Oh ! who can tell, save those whose hearts have known. 

And wept o'er bitter partings of their own. 

How slowly wears the solitary day. 

When those we fondly love are far away ; 

How vain each care our sorrows to beguile. 

How cold, how sickening, Pleasure's fairest smile, 

How clings the heart to all that once has been, 

Each look of fondness, each remember'd scene : 

Oh! in that sullen loneliness of soul. 

What frenzied thoughts will o'er the bosom roll ! 

Love, Fear, Suspicion mingle wildly there, 

And the dark bodings of conceal'd Despair ; 

Whilst Memory's visions crowd the rayless gloom, 

And Hope looks eager only to the tomb ! 



In some sad hour, by transient grief opprest. 
Ah ! let not vain reflection wound your breast ; 
For Memory, then, to happier objects blind. 
Though once the friend, the traitor of ttte mind, 
Life's varied sorrows studious to explore. 
Turns the sad volume of its sufferings o'er. 

Still to the distant prospect stretch your eye, 
Pass the dim cloud, and view the bright'ning sky, 
On Hope's kind wing, more genial climes survey ; 
Let Fancy join, but Reason guide your vray. 
For Fancy, still to tender woes inclin'd, 
May soothe the heart, but misdirects the mind. 

LANGHORNE. 



Charity ! decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins and gentle hand to gaide. 
Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provoked, she easily forgives. 
And much she suffers as she much believes : 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives, 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even. 
And oi>ens in each heart a little Heaven. 



'Tis ever thus 
With noble minds ; if chance they slide to folly, 
Remorse stings deeper ; and relentless conscience 
Pours more of gall into the bitter cup 
Of their severe repentance. mason. 



Like the gale that sighs along 

Beds of Oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song, 

That once was heard in happier hours. 
Fill'd with balm, the gale sighs on, 

Though the flowers have sunk in death ; 
So, when pleasure's dream is gone, 

Its memory lives in music's breath. 

MOOB£. 
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That mind must surely err, whose narrow scope 

Confines Religion to a place or clime ; 

A Power unknown, that actuates the world, 

Whose eye is just, whose ev'ry thought is wisdom, 

Regards alone the tribute of the heart. 

Pride in his awful sight shrinks back appall'd ; 

Humility is eldest bom of virtue, 

And claims her birth-right at the throne of Heaven. 

MDRPHY. 



Dare to be what you are, is a rule, which, if ob- 
served, would secure to men that happiness, of which 
the greater part never see any thing but the phantom, 
embracing the cloud in the place of the Goddess. 

KNOX. 



How dreadfully delightful 'tis to lose 
The dazzled eye in yonder wide expanse. 
Where, round ten thousand fonts of light 
Myriads of worlds roll ceaseless ; — all obeying, 
And all declaring in their measured orbs. 
That universal Spirit which informs, 
Pervades, and actuates the wondrous whole. 

BELLER. 



An inconstant man is despicable ; a faithless man is 
base. BLAIR. 
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Ws'rb taught, indeed, to endure 
What Heayen's chastising hand shall lay upon us. 
But can it be, while this frail flesh confines us, 
While the imprison'd soul participates 
Whatever its weak companion undergoes ? 
Ere we can reach perfection, we must shake 
The body off. Then the expanding soul. 
Pluming her wings, may take her airy way 
Thro' yonder worlds of light, till she arrives 
Where the eternal source of all, inhabits. 
And treads th' infinity of boundless space. 

MARSH. 



There is this of good in real evils, they deliver us, 
while they last, from the petty despotism of all that 
were imaginary. 



WHAT IS LIVE ? 

And what is Life ? — Ah hour-glass on the run, 

A mist retreating from the morning-sun, 

A busy, bustling, still-repeated dream — 

Its length ? — a minute's pause, a moment's thought : 

And happiness ? — a bubble on the stream. 

That in the act of seizing shrinks to nought. 

And what is Hope? — the puffing gale of morn, 
That of its charms divests the dewy lawn, 
And robs each flow'ret of its gem, — and dies ; 
A cobweb hiding disappointment's thorn, 
Which stings more keenly through the thin disguise. 
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And thou, O Trouble ? — nothing can suppose, 
(And sure the power of wisdom only knows,) 

What need requireth thee : 
So free and liberal as thy bounty flows, 

Some necessary cause must surely be. 
But disappointments, pains, and every woe 

Devoted wretches feel, 
The universal plagues of life below, 
Are mysteries still 'neath Fate's unbroken seal. 

And what is Death ? — is still the cause unfound ? 
That dark, mysterious name of horrid sound ? 
A long, and lingering sleep, the weary crave. 
And Peace ? — where can its happiness abound ? 
No where at all, save Heaven, and the grave. 

Then what is Life ? — ^When stripp'd of its disguise, 

A thing to be desir'd it cannot be ; 

Since every thing that meets our foolish eyes 

Gives proof sufficient of its vanity. 

'Tis but a trial all must undergo ; 

To teach unthankful mortals how to prize 

Such happiness vain man's denied to know, 

Until he's call'd to claim it in the skies. 

CLARE. 



The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them :— sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear. 



a 

Thbbb are few spirits which cannot be oTercoroe 
if dexterously attacked ; but with the fierce and 
daring, force and violence will generally be found 
useless. It should be remembered that, like mad- 
ness, these disturbed characters see not things as 
they are ; and, like martyrs and fanatics, they attach 
a degree of glory to every privation and punishment 
in the noble cause of opposition to what, they con- 
ceive, unjust authority. Such a character is open 
and guileless ; but unhappily, the very circumstance 
that makes it sincere renders it also, if misturned, 
desperate and hardened. 



See ! how round yon branching elm the ivy 

Twines its green chain, and poisons what supports it. 

Not less injurious to the blooming shoots 

Of growing love, is sickly jealousy. mason. 



Sleep steals on us even like his brother Death, 

We know not when it comes — ^we know it must come : 

We may affect to scorn and to contemn it. 

For 'tis the highest pride of human misery, 

To say it knows not of an opiate : 

Y^t the reft parent, the despairing lover, 

Even the poor wretch who waits for execution. 

Feels this oblivion, against which he thou^t 

His woes had armed his senses, steal upon him, 

And through the fenceless citadel — the body. 

Surprise that haughty garrison — the mind. 

HERBERT. 



1 
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Every desire is a viper in the bosom, who, while 
he was chill, was harmless ; bqt when warmth gave 
him strength, exerted it in poison. 

DR. JOHNSON. 



Real glory 
Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves : 
And without that the conqueror is nought 
But the first slave. Thomson. 



Habitual evils change not on a sudden,' 

But many days must pass and many sorrows : 

Conscious remorse and anguish must be felt 

To curb desire, to break the stubborn will, 

And work a second nature in the soul. 

Ere virtue can resume the place she lost : 

'Tis else dissimulation. rows. 



Trub courage is not the brutal force 

Of vulgar heroes, but the firm resolve 

Of virtue and of reason. He who thinks 

Without their aid to shine in deeds of arms 

Builds on a sandy basis his renown : 

A dream, a yapour, or an ague fit 

May make a coward of him. WHrrBRCAD. 
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L' Amour propre est, h^las ! le plus got des unoiin. 



TO BLOSSOBfS. 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree. 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay here yet awhile 
To blush and gently smile. 
And go at last. 

What, were ye bom to be 
An hour or half s delight, 
And so to bid good night 7 
Twas pity Nature brought ye forth. 
Merely to shew your worth, 
And lose you quite« 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave ; 
And, after they have shewn their pride 
Like you awhile, they glide 

Into the grave. herrick 



This truth how certain when this life is o'er ; 
We die to live, and live to die no more. 

c 
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Lbt Fate do her wont, there are relics of joy, 
Briji^ht dreams of the past, which he cannot destroy ; 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care. 
And bring back the features which joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories fill'd I 
Like the vase in which roseshare once been distill'd^ 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will. 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 

MOORE. 



What strange creatures are the greatest part of man- 
kind ! what a composition of contradictions ! always 
pursuing happiness, yet generally through such ways 
as lead to misery : admiring every virtue in others, in- 
dulging themselves in every vice : fond of fame, yet 
labouring for infamy. dodley. 



The honours of a name His just to guard j 
They are a trust but lent us, which we take, 
And should, in reverence to the donor's fame. 
With care transnut them down to other haofds. 

SHIRtEY. 



Fell star of fate ! thou never canst employ 
A torment teeming with severer smart. 
Than that which Memory pours upon the heart. 
While clinging round the sepulchre of Joy ! 

STRANGPOROV GAMOENSv 
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Regard the world with cautious eye^ 
Nor raise your expectation high. 
See that the balanced scales be such 
You neither fear, nor hope too much ; 
For disappointment's not the thing, 
^Tis pride and passion point the sting ; 
Life is a sea where storms must rise^ 
'Tis folly talks of cloudless skies ; 
He who contracts his swelling sail 
Eludes the fury of the gale. 



The present is a point to which but little thought 
appertains, while the mind hovers backwards and 
forwards between the past and the future, expanding 
tlie store of its regret upon the one, and wasting all 
its wishes upon the other. james. 



No hunmn quality is so well wove 
In warp and woof, but there's some flaw in it : 
I've known a brave man fly a shepherd's cur ; 
A wise man so demean him, drivelling idiocy 
Had well nigh been ashcuned on't. For your crafty. 
Your worldly-wise man, he, above the rest, 
Weaves his own snares so fine, he's ofteiLcaught in 
them. 
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Repentance, 

A salve, a comfort, and a cordial ; 

He that hath her, the keys of Heaven hath ; 

This is the guide, this is the port, the path. 

DRAYTON. 



Little does he know of human nature, and less of 
gospel charity, who expects to root out the preju- 
dices either of individuals or societies by unkind- 
ness, to extinguish animosity by violence, or a spirit 
of revenge by want of confidence. 

BISHOP WATSON. 



The joys of life are heightened by a friend ; 
The woes of life are lessened by a friend ; 
In all the cares of life, we by a friend 
Assistance find — ^Who'd be without a friend ? 

WANDE8F0RD. 



Not sunk in sloth, nor hating human-kind, 

But to their service dedicated more. 

The book of nature open to my view. 

With care I would explore the wondrous work ; 

There read the dictates of th' Almighty mind. 

By his own hand exprest, in characters 

Thro' the whole fair creation legible, 

In every tongue and land. — ^A solemn institute 

Of laws eternal, whose unaltered page 

No time can change, no copier can corrupt. 
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Science and rirtae my sole contemplation^ 
ril leave this biass'd, busy world to torn 
On its two stated poles of fraud and folly* 

BBLLER. 



The gentle mind by gentle deeds is known ; 
For a man by nothing is so well bewraid 
As by his manners ; in which plain is shown 
Of what degree, and what race he is grown. 

SPENSER. 



There are no obstmctions more fatal to fortune than 
pride and resentment. The resentment of a poor 
man is like the efforts of an harmless insect to sting ; 
it may get him crushed, but cannot defend him. 

GOLDSMrrn. 



When lortane, or the Gods afflict mankind 
Compassion to the miserable is due : 
But when we suffer what we may prevent, 
At once we forfeit pity and esteem. 

HIGGON. 



Greatness, thou gaudy torment of our souls, 
The wise man^s fetter, and the rage of fools. 

OTWAY. 
C2 
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Guilt i^ the source of sorrow, 'tis the fiend, 
Tk* avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
With whips and stings. rowe. 



It is material to the preservation of friendship, that 
openness of temper and manners on both hands be 
cultivated. Nothing more certainly dissolves friend- 
ship than the jealousy which arises from darkness or 
concealment. If your situation oblige you to take 
a different side from your friend, do it openly. Avow 
your conduct, and your motives. 



Past sorrows, let us moderately lament them ; 
For those to come, seek wisely to prevent them. 

WEBSTER. 



Praises seldom vegetate on the tomb : if they do, 
they strike root downwards, and bear but little fruit 
to those who plant them. 



He that once 
Falls in his own opinion, falls indeed ! 
But he, that's conscious of his virtue, stands 
Unmov'd the pressure of an adverse world. 
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To Woman, whose best books are human hearts, 
Wise Heaven a genius less profound imparts ; 
His awful, hers is lovely ; his should tell 
How thunderbolts, and her's how roses fell. 
Her rapid mind decides, while his debates ; 
She feels a truth that he but calculates. 
He, provident, averts approaching ill ; 
She, snatches present good with ready skill. 
That active perseverance his, which gains, 
And her's, that passive patience which sustains. 

BARR£TT. 



Truth, though sometimes clad 
In painful lustre, yet is always welcome ; 
Dear as the light, that shows the lurking rock, 
Tis the fair star that, ne'er into the main 
Descending, leads us late thro' stormy life. 

THOMSON. 



Oh ! how this tyrant Doubt torments my breast ! 
My thoughts, like birds when frighted from their rest. 
Around the place where all was hush'd before, 
Flutter, and hardly flutter, and hardly settle any more. 



The greatest friend of Truth is time : her greatest 
enemy is Prejudice ; and her constant companion is 
humility. colton. 
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The mind delights to dwell on the fate of humanity, 
as on that which is the prime central morement of 
the mighty machine. We love not to think that we 
shall mix with the ages that have gone before us, as 
the broad black rain-drops mingle with the water of 
waters, making a trifling and momentary eddy, and 
are then lost for ever. Walter scott. 



— ^There's a steadiness of soul and thought, 
By reason bred and by religion taught, 
Which, like a rock amidst the stormy waves, 
Unmoved remains, and all affliction braves. 



The glitter of false wit, like the shine of false jewels, 
serves at once to shew the vanity and poverty of the 
possessor. 



Oh ! tis a blessed thing to know, 
Tho' but beloved by few, 

That there is One, in weal or woe. 
Who still remembers you. 

To feel — ^when not a friend is near. 
Whose hope-inspiring breath 

Can make this hated life more dear. 
Or soothe the hour of death, — 
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There is a soul wliich would «ot shrink, 

But all you bore could bear ; 
Which of the cup you drank would drink. 

Nor ask ^rhat draught was there. 

Then flow no more, thou foolish tear, 
The world may wreak its will ; 

Though all around be dark and drear, 
One light is left me still ! 



AiXEGiANCE, tempted too far, is like 
A sword well tempered on an anril tried. 
That press'd too hardly may in pieces fly ; 
An oYerburthen'd trust may treach'ry prove. 
And be too late repented. BtAssiNGER. 



To be good and disagreeable is high treason against 
virtue ; and yet how many people are guilty of this 
crime ! Those who hare no character to lose, and 
whose sole tenure in society depends on what they 
contribute to it, have strong motives for exerting 
their powers of pleasing ; and in a world where 
people must be amused as well as edified, it would 
be wiser if agreeableness were as frequentiy united 
with the solid virtues, as unfortunately we find it 
joined with qualities of an opposite nature. 
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Dishonour waits on perfidy. The villain 
Should blush to think a falsehood : 'tis the crime 
Of cowards. dr. johnson. 



Custom forms all ; 
Our thoughts, our morals, our most fix'd belief, 
Are consequences of our place of birth. 



Beusve me, 
That when the wind of Promise and of Hope 
Stretches the canvas out of Resolution, 
The bark. Design, flies swift before the gale. 
And quickly anchors in Good Fortune's bay : 
Then we unlade our freight of doubts and fears, 
And barter them for happiness and glory. 

HAVARD. 



O ELOQUENT ! O just ! O mighty Death t 
Who shall recount the wonders of thy hand ? 
Whom none can counsel, thou hast well advis'd. 
And whisperM wisdom to the deafest ear ; 
Whom all have trembled at, thy might has dar'd ; 
Whom all have flattered, thou alone hast scorn'd. 
And swept poor deified mortality 
With common ashes to an humble grave. ^,. 

SEWELL. 
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Thsrb are some that use 
Hamility to serve their pride, and seem 
Humble upon their way^ to be pronder 
At their wish'd journey's end. 

DBNHAM. 



Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, Eternal Word ; 
From Thee departing, they are lost, and rore 
At random, without honour, hope, or peace : 
From Thee is all that soothes the life of man ; 
His high endeavour^ and his glad success ; 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But O ! Thou bounteous Girer of all good ! 
Thou art of all Thy gifts Thyself the crowu: 
Giye what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor. 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away. 

COWPER. 



God is on the side of yirtue ; for whoever dreads 
punishment, suffers it ; and whoever deserves it, 
dreads it. 



The power to give creates us oft our foes : 
Where many seek for favour, few can find it : 
Each thinks he merits all that he can ask; 
And disappointed, wonders at repulse ; 
Wonders awhile, and then sits down in hate. 

FROWDE. 
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A lover's hope resembles the bean in the nursery 
tale, — let it once take root, and it will grow so 
rapidly, that in the course of a few hou^s the giant 
Imagination builds a castle on the top, and by and 
by comes Disappointment with the ^ curtal axe,' and 
hews down both the plant and the superstructure. 

WALTER SCOTT. 



In struggling with misfortunes. 
Lies the true proof of virtue. On smooth seas 
How many bauble boats dare set their sails. 
And make an equal way with firmer vessels ; 
But let the tempest once enrage the sea. 
And then behold the strong-ribb'd argosie 
Bounding between the ocean and the air. 
Like Perseus mounted on his Pegasus ; 
Then where are those weak rivals of the main f 
Or to avoid the tempest, fled to port. 
Or made a prey to Neptune. Ev'n thus 
Do empty shew and true priz'd worth divide 
In storms of fortune. Shakespeare. 



Honour is a sacred tie, the law of Kings, 
The noble mind's distinguishing perfection. 
That aids and strengthens virtue where it 
Meets her, and imitates her actions where she 

Is not. ADDISON. 
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Trub happinem 
Consists not in a m altitude of frieadsy 
But in their wortk and choice. 

BEN J(NfSON. 



A FALSE friend is like the shadow of a sun-dial, 
which appears while the sun shines, but vanishes at 
the approach of the smallest cloud. 



Our life is one continued toil for fame ; 
Like ants we toil, and raise a little mole-hill 
That every brute can level. — In old age, 
Hope, — ev'n that too is denied us, — Hope ! 
Youth's best prerogative, its sweetest blessing ; 
The poor man's feast, the sick man's richest cordial; 
In youth, the winds may blow, the rains may beat. 
Still green, still gay, still lovely, does it flourish ; 
But nipp'd in age, It droops, it fades, and dies. 

MARTYN. 



Every day and hour a great mind encounters ob- 
jects of scorn. To see the vile adulation paid to 
wealth, even when it has been notoriously acquired 
by the basest means, — is not this a fit object of it ? 
To see how ancient, illustrious, and virtuous families 
are trod in the dust by new, obtrusive, and reckless 
ambition, — Is not this a fit object of it ? To see the 
insolent abuse of power, and impertinence of office, 

D 
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or the licentiouBness that disguiseB itself in the mantle 
of sacred liberty, — are not these the same ? To see 
artifice, manoeuvre, corruption, prevail everywhere, 
instead of worth and strength ; to see words over- 
come deeds, and hypocrisy supplant virtue ; to see 
frankness always sacrificed, and deception uniformly 
successful, — are not these fit objects of scorn ? 

EGERTON BRYDGES. 



O REPUTATION ! dearer far than life, 

Thou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of smell, 

Whose cordial drops once spilt by some rash hand. 

Not all the owner's care, nor the repenting toil 

Of the rude spiller, ever can collect 

To its first purity and native sweetness. 

8EWELL. 



Who fights 
With passions and overcomes, that man is arm'd 
With the best virtue, passive Fortitude. 

WEBSTER. 



The scales of some minds are too fine, too nicely 
adjusted for common purposes; — diamond scales 
will not do for weighing wool. Very refined, very 
ingenious, very philosophical mipds, are all too 
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scrupulous weighers: their scales turn with the 
millionth of a grain, and are all from some cause, 
subject to the defect of indecision. They see too 
well how much can be said on both sides of a 
question. There is a sort of philosophical doubt, 
arising from enlargement of the understanding, quite 
different from the irresolution of character which is 
caused by infirmity of will ; and when once some of 
these over scrupulous weighers come to a balance, 
that instant they become most wilful. After ex- 
cessive indecision they perhaps start suddenly to a 
rash action. miss edgeworth. 



Ambition, like a torrent, ne'er looks back ; 
It is a swelling, and the last affection 
A high mind can put off. It is a rebel 
Both to the soul and reason, and enforces 
All laws, all conscience ; treads upon religion. 
And offers Tiolence to Nature's self. 

BEN J0N80N. 



He who traces the surrounding phenomena up to 
their great first cause, — who studies nature with a 
reference to its author, possesses the basis of religion 
within himself, enjoys the true sublime, and demon- 
strates the being and beneficence of the Deity in every 
part of the creation. 
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CoNKiENCB, what art ChoQ ? thou tremendous power ! 

Who dost inhabit ns witiiont our leaye ; 

And art within onrselres, another self, 

A master self, that loYes to domineer, 

And treat the monarch frankly as the slave. 

How dost thon light a torch to distant deeds ! 

Make the past, present, and the future frown ! 

How, ever and anon, awake the soul. 

As with a peal of thunder, to strange horrors. 

In this long restless dream, which idiots hug. 

Nay, wise men flatter with the name of life ? 

YOUNG. 



The fundamental qualities of true friendship are, 
constancy and fidelity. Without these material 
ingredients it is of no value. An inconstant man 
is not capable of friendship. He may perhaps have 
affections which occasionally glow in his heart, 
which excite fondness for amiable qualities, or 
connect him with seeming attachment to one whom 
he esteems, or by whom he has been obliged. But 
after these feelings have lasted for a little, either 
fancied interests alienate him, or some new object 
attracts him ; and he is no longer the same person 
to those whom he once loved. A man of this in- 
constant mind cannot be said to have any mind at 
all. For where there is no fixedness of moral prin- 
ciple, occasional feelings are of no value; mind is 
of no effect ; and with such persons it is never 
desirable to have any connexion. biair. 
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Genius ! thou gift of Heav'n ! thou light divine ! 
Amid what dangers art thou doom'd to shine I 
Oft with the body's weakness check thy force, 
Oft damp thy vigour, and impede thy course ; 
And trembling nerves compel thee to restrain 
Thy nobler efforts, to contend with pain ; 
Or want. Bad gnest ! within thy presence come. 
And breathe around her melancholy gloom ; 
To life's low cares will thy proud thought confine, 
And make her sufferings, her impatience thine. 

CRABBE. 



There is a selfishness even in gratitude, when it is 
too profuse ; to be over thankful for one favour, is 
in effect to lay out for another. 

CUMBERLAND. 



The mind condemn'd, without reprieve, to go 

O'er life's long deserts with its charge of woe. 

With sad congratulation joins the train. 

Where beasts and men together o'er the plain 

Move on — -a mighty caravan of pain ; 

Hope, strength, and courage, social suffering brings. 

Freshening the waste of sand with shades and springs. 

WORDSWORTH. 

d2 
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They that deny a God destroy man's nobility ; for 
certainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body ; 
and if he be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a 
base ignoble creature. It destroys likewise mag« 
nanimity, and the raising of humane nature : for 
take an example of a dog, and mark what a gene- 
rosity and courage he will put on, when he finds 
himself maintained by a man, who to him is instead 
of a God, or raelior natura ; which courage is 
manifestly such, as that creature without that con- 
fidence of a better nature than his own could never 
attain. So man when he resteth and assureth him- 
self upon Divine protection and favour, gathereth a 
force and faith which human nature in itself could 
not obtain. bacon. 



Th£RE is a kind of mournful eloquence 

In thy dumb grief, which shames all clam'rous sorrow. 



Stranger on earth ! where'er thy thoughts may roam. 
The wearied spirit feels — this is not home; 
Indignant still, disowns a world of clay. 
Where flower and weed together pass away. 

Yet, wandering here with all an exile's gloom. 
Misdeem not stamp'd on thee an exile's doom — 
The fetter'd wings that mock thy wish to rise. 
Ere long shall raise thee to thy destined skies ! 
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O'er lands which grew beneath the aching tread, 
Through days of peril, and through years of dread, 
Say — ^why did Israel seek, and find no rest ? 
None but the promised land could make her blest. 

Stranger on earth 1 such promise is for thee — 
This — but the desart path or raging sea — 
And thou, -who wilt not bow to idols here. 
Thy rest aboTe — thy home beyond this sphere ! 



Iv ever prayers prevail on heavenly minds, 
'Tis chiefly when the offender, drinking deep 
From the full cup of bitterness, prefers them : 
He needs no merit then ; his miseries 
Become his intercessors ; and the heart 
Pierced with a sharp remorse for guilt, disclaims 
The costly poverty of hecatombs. 
And offers the best sacrifice, itself. Jeffrey. 



A nation's greenest laurels are entwined 
With cypress, that o'erhangs the social hearth. 
And casts a shade too deep to be dispelled 
By all the glare of victory :— poor recompense,— 
A public triumph for a broken heart. 
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Feeung is in its very nature transient. It is at best 
the meteor's blaze shedding strong but momentary 
day ; while Principle, the true Principle, be it faint 
at first as the star whose ray hath newly reached our 
earth, is yet the living light of the higher heaven, 
which never more will leave us in utter darkness, 
but lend a steady beam to guide our path. 

MISS AUSTlIf . 

Love, like the flower that courts the sun*s kind ray, 
Will flourish only in the smiles of day ; 
Distrust's cold air the generous plant annoys. 
And one chill blight of dire contempt destroys. 
Oh shun, my friend, avoid that dangerous coast. 
Where peace expires, and fair affection's lost ; 
By wit, by grief, by anger urg'd, forbear 
The speech contemptuous, and the scornful air. 

langhorne. 



A PUPIL of a Deaf and Dumb School, on being asked 
what Eternity was? gave the following answer, — 
" Eternity is the lifetime of the Almighty." 



What gem hath dropped, and sparkles o'er his chain, 
The tear most sacred, shed for others' pain, 
That starts at once, bright, clear, from Pity's mine, 
Already polish'd by the hand Divine. 

BYRON. 



Fame! 
Refuge of hope, the harbinger of truth. 
Handmaid of heaven, virtue's skilful guide, 
The life of life, the ages' springing youth ; 
Triumph of joy, eternity's fair bride. 
The virgin's glory, and the martyr's pride ; 
The courage's immortal raising fire. 
The very height to which great thoughts aspire ; 
The stair by which men to the stars do clime. 
The mind's first mover, greatness to express ; 
Faith's armour, and the vanquisher of time; 
A pleasant sweet against death's bitterness. 
The high reward which doth all labours bless ; 
The study which doth heavenly things impart. 
The joy amidst the tedious ways of art ; 
Learning's green laurel, justice's glorious throne, 
The muses' chariot, memory's true food ) 
The poet's life, the God's companion, 
The fire-reviving phoenix sun-nurst brood. 
The spirit's eternal image, honour's good ; 
The balsamum which cures the soldier's scars ; 
The world, discovering seamen's happy stars. 

DfiAYTON. 



There is something mantellously restorative in a 
good conscience ; and one soon learns to look with 
hope to the future^ when one can feel justified in 
turning with pride to the past. 
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RESIGNATION. 

LET my trembling soul be still. 
While darkness veils this mortal eye, 
And wait thy wise, Thy holy will, 
Wrapt yet in fears and mystery ; 

1 cannot, Lord, thy purpose see. 
Yet all is well since ruled by thee. 

So trusting in Thy love, I tread 

The narrow path of duty on : 

What though some cherishM joys are fled. 

What though some flattering dreams are gone. 

Yet purer, brighter joys remain. 

Why should my spirit then complain ? 



Extended empire, like expanded gold. 
Exchanges solid strength for feeble splendour. 

DR. JOHNSON. 



Ask the grey pilgrim, by the surges cast 
On hostile shores, and numbed beneath the blast. 
Ask who received him ? Who the hearth began 
To kindle ? Who with spilling goblet ran ? 
O he will dart one spark of youthful flame, 
And clasp his witherM hands, and Woman name. 
Not she with trait'rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 
She, while Apostles shrank, could dangers brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave. 

BARRETT. 
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The bruiser of the serpent's head, the woman's pro- 
mised seed, 

The second in the Trinity, the food our souls to feed; 

The vine, the light, the door, the way, the shepherd 
of us all, 

Whose manhood join'd to deity, did ransom us from 
thrall. 

That was, and is, and erermore will bethe same to His, 

That sleeps to none that wakes to Him, that turns our 
curse to bliss; 

Whom yet unseen, the patriarchs saw, the prophets 
had foretold, 

The apostles preachM, the saints adored, and martyrs 
do behold. warnbr. 



Where is the indiyidual who can look back upon 
his past life without experiencing a single pang of 
remorse, a single emotion of regret ? He alone is a 
stranger to the agitations of a scrupulous mind, who 
has nerer commenced the task of self-examination, — 
noTer sojourned ia the solitude of his conscience. 

BISHOP WATSON. 



Thrice happy they, the wise contented poor. 
From lust of wealth, and dread of death secure ; 
They tempt no deserts, and no griefs they find ; 
Peace rules the day where reason rules the mind. 

COLUNS. 
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Ambition it a vulture vile. 
That feedeth on the heart of pride. 
And finds no rest, when all is tried. 
For worlds cannot confine the one, 
Th' other lists and bounds hath none ; 
And both subvert the mind, the state. 
Procure destruction, enyy, hate. 

DANIEL. 



To-morrow's action f Can that hoary wisdom, 
Borne down with years, still dote upon To-morrow f 
That fatal mistress of the young, the lazy. 
The coward, and the fool, condemnM to lose 
A useless life in waiting for To-morrow, 
To gaze with longing eyes upon To-morro\!^, 
Till interposing Death destroys the prospect ! 
Strange I that this general fraud from day to day 
Should fill the world with wretches undetected. 
The soldier laboring through a winter's march. 
Still sees To-morrow dress'd in robes of triumph ; 
Still to the lover's long-expecting arms 
To-morrow brings the visionary bride ; 
But thou, too old to bear another cheat. 
Learn, that the present hour alone is man's. 

DR. JOHNSON. 



How various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle, and who justly in return 
Esteems that busy world an idler too ! 
Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
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Beli^tfdl industry, enjoy'd at home, 

And Nature in her cultivated trim, 

Dress'd to his taste, inyiting him abroad, — 

Can he want occupation who has these ? 

Will he be idle who has much to eigoy f 

Me therefore studious of laborious ease, 

Not slothful ; happy to deceiye the time, 

Not waste it ; and aware that human life 

Is bat a loan to be repaid with use, 

When He shall call his debtors to account, 

From whom are all our blesnngs ; business finds 

Ee'n here : while sedulous I seek to improve, 

At least neglect not, or leare unemployed 

The mind he gave me ; driving it, though slack. 

Too oft, and much impeded in its work 

By causes not to be divulged in vain. 

To its just point — ^the service of mankind. 

OOWPBB. 



When thy last breath, ere Nature sunk to rest, 
Thy meek submission to thy God expressed ; 
When thy last look, ere thought and feeling fled, 
A mingled gleam of hope and tiiumph shed ; 
What to thy soul its glad assurance gave, 
Its hope in death, its triumph in the grave ? 
The sweet remembrance of unblemished youth, 
Th' inspiring voice of innocence and truth. 

ROGERS. 
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GHULD AT PRAYBR. 

That dewy eye, whose fringed lid 
Just shades its beauteous orb of blue, — 

That npturo'd forehead, almost hid 
By glo06y locks of golden hue, — 

Those rosy hands witii ferroar prest, 
And stretch'd devoutly towards the sky, — 

That quirering lip, that hearing breast, 
Which throbs in holy ecstasy, — 

Tell that the spotless Innocent 

Breathes a petition to his God, 
While angels' wings are kindly lent 

To bear it to their blest abode. 

9wMt Boy 1 pour forth thy guileless prayer, 
And let its incense mount to Heayen ; 

For sure to one so pure and fair. 
No harsh refusal can be given. 

Oh, may his intkmt orison 

Find grace before th' Almi|^ty throne ! 
Oh, may the virtues of my son 

Fof all his mother's faults atone ! 

I then, with hopes of Heav'n elate, 

In welcome death would close my eyes, 

Secure that here we separate, 

Only to meet in Paradise ! croft. 



Oh eyer skiird to bear the form we love, 
To bid the shades of grief and fear depart ! 
Come, gentle Hope^ with one gay smile remove 
The poignant sadness of an aching heart. 
Thy voice, benign enchantress, let me hear : 
Say that for me some pleasure yet may bloom, 
That fancy's radiance, friendship's precious tear, 
Shall soften or shall chase misfortune's gloom ; 
But come not glowing in the dazzling ray 
Which once with dear illusions charm'd my eye ; 
Oh, strew no more, sweet flatterer, on my way 
The flowers I fondly thought too bright to die t 
Visions less fair will soothe my pensive breast, 
Which seeks not happiness, but longs for rest. 

B. M. WILLIAMS. 



He that has never known adversity, is but half ac- 
quainted with others, or with himself. Constant 
success shews us but one side of the world ; for, as 
it snrronnds us with friends, who will tell us only 
our merits, so it silences those enemies, from whom 
alone we can learn our defects. 



A SOLITARY SVMMER CLOUD, 

That look'd 
As though an angel, in his upward flight, 
Had left his mantle floating in mid-air. 

JOANKA BAILIIB. 
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** He healeth the broken in heart and bindeth up 
their wounds." 

O THOU who driest the mourner's tear. 

How dark this world would be. 

If when deceived and wounded here, 

We could not turn to Thee. 

The friends who in our sunshine live, 

When winter comes are flown. 

And he who has but tears to give 

Must weep those tears alone ; 

But Thou wilt heal that broken heart. 

Which, like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part. 

Breathes sweetness out of woe. 

When Joy no longer soothes and cheers, 

And e'en the hope that threw 

A moment's sparkle o'er our tears, 

Is dimm'd and vanish'd too. 

Oh ! who would bear life's stormy doom, 

Did not Thy wing of love 

Come brightly wafting thro' the gloom, 

A peace branch from above. 

Then sorrow touched by Thee grows .bright. 

With more than rap'trous lay. 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 

We never saw by day. 
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kvD if jou dare 1 — Is that 

The voice of manhood ? Hottest, if yov dare I 

Tis the slave's virtue ! 'tis the utmost limit 

Of the base coward's honour. — Not a wretch. 

There's not a villain, not a tool in power, 

But silence interest, extinguish fear, 

And he will prove benevolent to man. 

The gen'rons heart does more ; will dare do all 

That honour prompts. murprt. 



By the force of a tyrant custom, which is misnamed 
a point of honour, the duellist kills his friend whom 
he loves, and the judge condems the duellist, while 
he approves his behaviour. Shame is then the 
greatest of all evils; what avail laws when death 
only attends the breach of them, and shame obedience 
to them ? ADDISON. 



Blest with that sweet simplicity of thought. 
But rarely seen and never to be taught. 
Of winning speech, endearing, artless, kind. 
The loveliest pattern of the female mind ; 
Like some fair spirit from her realms of re»t, 
With all her native heaven within her breast. 
So pure, so good, she scarce can gness at sin, 
But thinks the world without, like that within. 

MRS. BAABAULD. 
E 2 
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Whatbtks enables genius to execute well, will 
enable taste to criticise josUy. blair. 



Thkbb is a rose-lip'd sen^ sits on bigh, 

Wbo ever bends bis boly ear to eartb 

To mark tbe voice of Penitence — ^to catcb 

Her solemn si|^, to tnne tbem to bis barp, 

And ecbo tbem in barmonies divine 

Up to tbe tbrone of Grace. mason. 



I lOVB tbe iry mantled tower 
Rock'd by tbe storms of tboosand years ; 
Tbe grave v^bose melancboly flower 
Was nourisb'd by a mart]rr's tears. 
Tbe sacred yew, so fear'd in war, 
Wbicb, like tbe sword to David given, 
Inflicted more tban buman scar, 
And lent to man tbe arms of Heaven. 

I love tbe organ's joyous swell. 
Sweet ecbo of tbe beav'nly ode ; 
I love tbe cbeerfal village bell, 
Faint emblem of tbe call of Ood. 
Waked by tbe sound, I bend my feet, 
I bid my swelling sorrows cease ; 
I do but toucb tbe mercy seat. 
And bear the still small voice of peace. 
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Ah ! noblest minds 
Sink soonest into ruin, like a tree 
That with the weight of its own golden fmitage 
Is bent down to the dast. H. nbbub. 



A PROMISE may be broke ; 
Nay, start not at it — 'Tis an hourly practice ; 
The trader breaks it — ^yet is counted honest ; 
The courtier keeps it not — ^yet keeps his honour ; 
Husband and wife in marriage promise much, 
Yet follow sep'rate pleasures, and are — rirtuons. 
The churchmen promise too, but wisely they 
To a long payment stretch the crafty bill. 
And draw upon futurity : A promise ! 
'Tis the wise man's freedom, and the fool's restraint ; 
It is the ship in which the knave embarks, 
"Who rigs it with the tackle of his conscience. 
And sails with every wind. hatard. 



He experienced that nervous agitation, to which 
brave men as well as cowards are subject; with 
this difference, that the one sinks under it, like the 
vine under the hail-storm, and the other collects his 
energies to shake it off, as the cedar of Lebanon is 
said to elevate its boughs to disperse the snow which 
accumulates upon them. 

WALTER SCOTt. 
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Every crime 
Has, in the moment of iU perpetration. 
Its own ayenging angel^-dark mis|^Ying, 
An ominous sinking at the inmost heart. 

COLERIDGE. 



burns' epitaph on himself. 

is there a whim-inspired fool, 

Owre &st for tiion^t, ower hot fpr rale, 

Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool. 

Let him draw near ; 
And ower this grassy heap sing dool, 

And drap a tear. 

Is there a bard of rustic song, 

Who, noteless, steals the crowd among, 

That weekly this area throng, 

O, pass not by ! 
But, with a frater-feeling strong. 

Here heave a sigh. 

Is tiiere a man, whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs, himself, life's mad career, 

Wild as the wave ; 
Here pause — and, thro' the starting tear. 

Survey this grave. 
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The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow. 

And softer flame^ 
But thoughtless follies laid him low. 

And stain'd his name ! 

Reader, attend — ^whether thy soul 
Soars fancy's flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole. 

In low pursuit ; 
Know, prudent, cautious, self-control 

Is wisdom's root. 



Testimony is like an arrow shot from a long bow ; 
the force of it depends on the strength of the hand 
that draws it. Argument is like an arrow from a 
cross bow, which has equal force though shot by a 

child. BACON. 



Hope, 



Though 'tis pale sorrow's only cordial, 
Has yet a dull and opiate quality, 
Enfeebling what it lulls. mason. 
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PhujOSOPHICal happiness is to want little, and to 
enjoy much^ Civil or vulgar happiness is to want 
muchy and to enjoy little. 



Tbbrx is a manifest marked dtotijMtiiMi, 'wMch ill 
men, with ill designa, or weak men, incapable of any 
design, will constantljr be confoandingy dial is, a 
marked distiactioa between Change and Reformation. 
The former alters the substance of the objects tiiem- 
selves, and gets rid of all their essential good, as 
well as of all the accidental eyil annexed to them. 
Change is novelty ; and whether it is to operate any 
one of the effects of reformation at all, or whether it 
may not contradict the very principle upon which 
reformation is desired, cannot be certainly known 
beforehand. Reform is, not a change in the sub- 
stance, or in the primary modification of the object, 
but a direct application of a remedy to the grievance 
complained of. So far as that is removed, all is sure. 
It stops there ; and if it fails, the substance which 
underwent the operation, at the very worst, is but 
where it was. To innovate is not to reform. 

BIJRKB. 



ON THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

When was there contract better sealed liy fiite. 
Or celebrated with more truth of state ? 
The world the Temple was, the priest a King, 
The spoused pair two Reidnw — ^the Sea the ring. 

BBH JQWSOjr. 
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Eternai. Hope ! when yonder spherm Kiblinfl 
Peal'd their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyons youth began, but not to fade ; — 
When all the sister planets are decay'd. 
When, wn^p'd in fire, the realms of ether glow, 
And Heav'n's last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. 

CAMPBELL. 



To forget all benefits, and to conceal the remem- 
brance of all injuries, are maxims by which political 
men lose their honour, but make their fortunes. 

BISBOP WATSON. 



Of Time ! no, that's a period too confined 
To fill th' unbounded mind, 
Which o'er the barrier leaps of added years, 
Of ages, eras, and revolying spheres, 
And leaves the fiight of numbers still behind. 
When the loud clarion's dreadfiil roll 
Shall rend the globe from pole to pole ; 
When worlds and systems sink in fire. 
And Nature, Time, and Death'eiLpire ; 
In the bright records of the sky 
Shall Virtue see her honours shine ; 
Shall see them blazing round the sacred shrine 
Of bless'd Eternity. hamhah more. 
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BsitoLD this ruin — ^'tis a skull 

Once of ethereal spirit full, 

This narrow cell was life's retreat, 

This place was thought's mysterious seat ; 

What beauteous pictures fiU'd this spot. 

What dreams of pleasure long forgot f 

Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear, 

Has left one trace, or record here. 

Beneath this mouldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 

But start not at the dismal void: 

If social lore that eye employed, 

If with no lawless lire it gleam'd. 

But through the dew of kindness beam'd. 

That eye shall be for ever bright. 

When suns and stars have lost their light. 

Here in this silent cayem hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue. 

If falsehood's honey it disdain'd. 

And where it could not praise, was chain'd ; 

If bold in virtue's cause it spoke. 

Yet gentle concord never broke ; 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee 

When Death unveils Eternity. 

Say did these fingers delve the mine. 
Or with the envied ruby shine. 
To hew the rock, or wear the gem. 
Can nothing now avail to them ; 
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But if the page of truth they sought. 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands the richer meed shall claim. 
Than all that waits on wealth or fame. 

Avails it whether bare or shod. 
These feet the path of duty trod, 
If from the bowers of joy they fled 
To soothe the poor man's friendless bed ; 
If grandeur's guilty tribe they spurn'd. 
And home to virtue's lap retum'd. 
These feet with angel wings shall vie, 
And head the palace of the sky. 



See a fond mother, and her offspring ronnd. 
Her soft soul melting with maternal love ; 
Some to her breast she clasps, and others prove 
By kisses her affection : on the ground 
Her ready foot affords a rest for one ; 
Another smiling sits upon her knee ; 
By their desiring eyes and actions free, 
And lisping words their little wants are known. 
To those she gives a smile, a frown to these. 
But all in love. Thus awful Providence 
Watches and helps us — oft denies our sense. 
But to invite more earnest prayer and praise, 
Or, by withholding that which we implore. 
In the refusal gives a blessing more. 

F 
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TO A MOUIITAIN DAISY, CRUSHED BY A PLOUGH. 

Wbb, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r^ 
Tlioii'st met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r^ 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! ifs no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet ? 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet f 

"WV speckled breast, 
When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 

The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth : 
Yet chacrfnlly thou glinted forth 

Amid the stom, 
Scarce reared above the paiemt earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardena yield. 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield. 
But thou beneath the random bield 

O' clod or stane, 
Adom'st the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sun -ward spread, 
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Thou lift* St thy nnassQining head 

In hvnible guise ; 

Bat norw the shave uptean thy bed, 

And low thon lies t 

Such is the &te of artless Maid, 
Sweet flow'ret of £he raral shade ! 
By loye's simplicity betray'd. 

And guileless trusty 
TUl «be, like thee, all soil'd, is laid 

Low i' the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple Bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd ! 

Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard. 

And whelm him o'er ! 

Such late to sufienng worth is giren. 
Who long with wants and woes has stri?^n, 
By human pride or cunning driv'n 

To mis'r/s brink, 
Till wrench'd of ev'ry stay but Heav'n, 

He^ ruin'd, sink ! 

Ev'n thou who moorn'st the Daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 
Stem Ruin's ploughshare driyes, elate. 

Full in thy bloom, 
Till crush'd beneath the furrow's weight, 

Shall be thy doom ! 

BVRNi. 
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Comfort, like the golden sun. 



Dispels the sullen shade with her sweet influence, 
And cheers the melancholy house of care. 

ROWE. 



Neybr slave 
Could yet so highly offend, but tyranny, 
In torturing him, would make him worth lamenting. 

BEN J0N90N. 



Tell me not of it, friend — ^when the young weep, 
Their tears are lukewarm brine ; — ^from our old eyes 
Sorrow falls down like hail drops from the north, 
Chilling the furrows of our withered cheeks. 
Cold as our hopes, and hardened as our feeling : 
Theirs, as they fall, sink sightless — ours recoil, 
Heap the fair plain, and bleaken all before us. 



As the fond bird, through night and mom, 
Still flutters round the rifled nest. 
And loves the scene, though now forlorn, 
Where once her brooding heart was bless'd ; 

So do I love to hover here. 
Where dreams of bliss I once enjoy'd, 
And haunt the spot, though fate severe 
Has all my brood of hope destroyed. 
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Can public trust, 
O reyerend sage f destroy the softer ties 
That twine about the parent's yearning heart, — 
That holy passion Heav'n itself infnsM, 
And blended with the stream that feeds onr life t 

MAILET. 



XAVB AND FRISNMniP. 

Love is like the shadow, seen 

When the sun first lights the skies, 
Stretching then o'er all the green, 

But dwindling as each moment flies. 
Friendship is the shadow thrown, 

Wlien the day its noon hath past. 
Increasing as Life's sun goes down, 

£v*n till it has looVd its last. 



I SAW her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of rirgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet : 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food : 

For transient sorrow, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

f2 
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THE VANITY OF FAMB. 



Ab Tapours from the marsh's miry bed 
Asceody and gathering on the mountain head 
Spread their long train in splendid pomp on high ; 

Now o'er the vales in awful grandeur lour. 
Now flashing, thundering down the trembling sky^ 
Rive the rough oak, or dash th' aspiring tower : 
Then, melting down in rain, 
Drop to their base original again ; 
Thus earth-bom heroes, the proud sons of praise, * 
Awhile on Fortune's airy summit blaze, 
The world's fair peace confound. 
And deal dismay and death and ruin round. 
Then back to earth these idols of an hour 
Sink on a sudden, and are known no more. 

Where is each boasted favourite of Fame, 

Whose wide expanded name 
Fill'd the loud echoes of the world around. 
While shore to shore return 'd thelengthen'd sound? 
The warriors where, who, in triumphal pride, 
With weeping Freedom to the chariot tied, 
To glory's Capitolian temple rode ? 
In undistinguish'd dust together trod, 

Victors and vanquish'd mingle in the grave ; 
Worms prey upon the mouldering god, 

Nor know a Caesar from his slave ; 
In empty air their mighty deeds exhale, 
A schoolboy's wonder, or an evening tale. 



In Tain with yariotts arts they striye 

To keep their little names alire : 
Bid to the skies th' ambitions tower ascend ; 
The cirque its Tast mi^estic length extend ; 
Bid arcs of triumph swell their graceful round ; 
Or mausoleums load th' encumber'd ground ; 
Or sculpture speak in animated stone 
Of yanquish'd monarchs tumbled from the throne ; 

The rolling tide of years. 
Rushing with strong and steady current, bears 
The pompous piles with all their fame away 

To- black Oblivion's sea ; 
Deep in whose dread abyss the glory lies 
Of empires, ages, never more to rise ! 

Where's now imperial Rome, 
Who erst to subject kings denounced their doom 
And shook the sceptre o'er a trembling world ? 
From her proud height by force barbarian hurl'd ! 
Now, on some broken capital reclined. 

The sage of classic mind 
Her awful relics views with pitying eye. 
And o'er departed grandeur heaves a sigh ; 
Or fancies, wandering in his moonlight walk. 

The prostrate fanes and mouldering domes among, 
He sees the mighty ghosts of heroes stalk 

In melancholy majesty along ; 
Or pensive hover o'er the ruins round, 
Their pallid brows with faded laurel bound ; 
While Cato's shade seems scornful to sarvey 
A race of slaves, and sternly strides away. 
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Where old Eupkrates winds his storied food, 
The curious trayeller explores in Tuin 
The banrea shores and solitary plain. 
Where erst majestic Babel's tnrr^ stood ! 
All ranish'd from the view her proud abodes, 
Her walls, and brazen gates, and paiatces of 0ods ! 
A shapeless heap overspreads the dreary space, 
Of mingled piles an undistinguish'd mass : 
There the wild tenants of the desert dwell : 
The serpent's hiss is heard, the dragon's yell ! 
And doleful bowlings o'er the waste aifiright 
And drive afar the wanderers of the night. 

Yet, 'tis Divinity's implanted fire 

Which bids the soul to glorious heights aspire : 

Enlarge her wishes and extend her sight 
Beyond this little life's contracted round, 

And wing her eagle flight 
To grandeur, fame, and bliss beyond a bound. 
Ambition's ardent hopes and golden dreams 
Her towering madness, and her wild extremes, 
Unfold her sacred truth to Reason's eye, 
That ' Man was made for Immortality/ 

Yes, friend ! let noble deeds and noble aims 

To distant ages consecrate our names, 

That when these tenements of crumbling clay 

Are dropp'd to dust away, 
Some worthy monument may still declare 

To future times * We were.' 
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Not such as mad ambition's votaries raise 
Upon the driving sand of vulgar praise ; 
But with its firm foundation laid 

On Virtue's adamantine rock. 
That to the skies shall lift its towering head 

Superior to the surge's shock. 
Plann'd like a Memphian pyramid sublime, 

Bising majestic on its ample base, 

By just degrees, and with a daring grace 
Erect, unmoved, amid the storms of time ! 



La passion peut hair I'objet de son amour ; mais 
quand le lien s'est form^ par les rapports sacr^s de 
I'ame, il semble que le crime m^me ne sauroit I'an^ 
antir, et qu'on attend le remords comme apr^ une 
longue absence on attendroit le retour. 

MAD. DE 8TAB&. 



As those we love decay, we die in part ; 
String after string is sever'd from the heart ; 
Till loosen'd life, no more than breathing clay, 
Without one pang is glad to fall away. 
» Unhappy he, who latest feels the blow ! 
Whose eyes have wept o'er every friend laid low, 
Still lingering on from partial death to death. 
Till dying, all he can resign is breath. 

THOMSON. 
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Isabdla, What wonldt t thou have, good fellow f 

Painter, JumcB, Madam. 

Hieronuno. Oambitioai beggar, wouldsttluraliKYt 
that 
That liTM aot in the world f 
Why, all the undelTed mines cannot buy 
An oance of Justice, 'tis a jewel so inestiniiAle* 
I tell thee, God hath engioesM all justice m his hands. 
And then is none but what comes from him. 

KYB's tPANISH TRAGEDT. 



A virgin's honor is a chrystal tower, 

Which being weak is guarded with good spirits ; 

Until she basely yields^ no ill inherits. 

CYRIL TOURNEUR. 



True bravery is sedate and inoffensive. If it refuse 
to submit to insults, it offers none ; begins no dis- 
putes, enters into no needless quarrels ; is above the 
little, troublesome ambition to be distinguished every 
moment. It hears in silence, and replies with mo- 
desty ; fearing no enemy, and making none ; and is 
as much ashamed of insolence, as cowardice. 

OGDEN. 



Ria>SGACH or mute digust is the reward 
Of candid friendship, that disdains to hide 
Unpalatable truth. smollet. 



VBM iPIRm' MV9TBIIIBS. 

Thb power that dwelleth in sweet sounds to waken 
Valine yeaniings, like the sailor's for tke shore, 

And dim remenibranceSy whose hue seems taken 
From some bright fonner state, onr own no more ; 

Is not this all a mystery ? — Who shall say 

Whence are those thoughts, and whither tends their 
way t 

The sudden images of yanish'd things. 
That o'er the spirit flash, we know not why ; 

Tones from some broken harp's deserted strings^ 
Warm smaset hues of sammers lo»g gone by, 

A rippling waye— the dashing of an oar — 

A flower^soeat floating past our parents' dear. 

A word-Hicaice noted in Its hour perchance, 
Yet tkdck returning with a plaintiT^ tone ; 

A smile— a snnny or a mournful glance, 

Full <^sweet meanings now firom this world flown ; 

Are not these mysteries when to life they start. 

And press vain tears in gushee from the heart f 

And the lir wanderingaof the soul in dreams. 
Calling up shrouded &ees from the dead. 

And with them bringing soft or solemn gleams, 
Familiar objects brightly to o'erspread ; 

And wakening buried love, or joy, or fear, — 

These are night's mysteries— who shall make them 
cieajr? 
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And the strange inborn sense of coming ill. 
That ofttimes whispers to the haunted breast, 

In a low tone which nought can drown or stilly 
'Midst feasts and melodies a secret guest ; 

Whence doth that murmur wake, that shadow fall ? 

Why shakes the spirit thus ? — 'tis mystery all ! 

Darkly we move — ^we press upon the brink 
Haply of viewless worlds, and know it not ; 

Yes ! it may be, that nearer than we think. 
Are those whom death has parted from our lot f 

Fearfully, wondronsly, our souls are made — 

Let us walk humbly on, but undismayed ! 

Humbly— for knowledge strives in vain to feel 
Her way amidst these marvels of the mind ; 

Yet undismayed — for do they not reveal 

Th' immortal being with our dust entwinM ? — 

So let us deem ! and e'en the tears they wake 

Shall then be blest, for that high nature's sake. 

MRS. HEBCAKS. 



If men praise your efforts, suspect their Judgment : 
if they censure them, your own. colton* 



Darb to be true : nothing can want a lie ; 

A fault that wants it most, grows two thereby. 
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Jio metaphysician ever felt the deficiency of language 
j»o much as the grateful. colton. 



For wishes often are extravagant ; 
They are not bounded with things possible : 
Desire's the vast extent of human mind ; 
It mounts above, and leaves poor Hope behind. 

DRYDEN. 



Anxiety, when it seizes the heart, is a dangerous 
disease, productive both of much sin and much mi- 
sery. It acts as a corrosive of the mind. It eats 
out our present enjoyments, and substitutes, in their 
place, many an acute pain. buur. 



The guilty mind 
Debases the great image that it wears. 
And levels us with brutes. havard. 



Yet 'tis the curse of mighty minds oppressed, 
To think what their state is, and what it should be : 
Impatient of their lot, they reason fiercely. 
And call the laws of Providence unequal. 

ROWS. 



Tkb tonrce of half our anguish, half our tears. 
Is the ^wrong conduct of our hopes and fears ; 
Like ill-train'd children, still their treatment such, 
Restrain'd too rashly, or indulged too much : 
Hence Hope, projecting more than Life can give, 
Would lire with angels, or refuse to liye ; 
Hence spleen-eyM Fear, o'er-acting Caution's part 
Betrays those succours Reason lends the heart : 
Yet these, submitted to fair Truth's controul, 
These tyrants are the servants of the soul ; 
Through vales of peace the dove-like Hope shall stray. 
And bear at eve her olive branch away, 
In every scene some distant charm descry, 
And hold it forward to the brightening eye } 
While watchful Fear, if Fortitude maintain 
Her trembling steps, shall ward the distant pain. 

LANGHORNB. 



All travel has its advantages. If the passenger visits 
better countries, he may learn to inpiovd his own ; 
and if fortune carries him to woksc> he may learn to 
eigoy his own. dr. johnson. 



Who lived ever in swiche delite o day 
That him ne mered eyther conscience, 
Or ire, or talent, or some kin a^ay, 
Envie, or pride, or passion, or offence ? 

CHAUCER. 
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THE WORLD. 

Whether men do laagh or weep. 
Whether they do wake or sleep, 
Whether they feel heat or cold, 
Whether tikey be young or old ; 

Tliere is tindemeath the sun 
Nothittg in true earnest done. 

All our pride is but a jest, 
None are worst and none are best. 
Grief and joy, and hope and fear. 
Play their pageants every where ; 
Vain opinion all doth sway, 
And the world is but a play. 



Soke men, of a secluded and studious life, haye sent 
forth from their closet or their cloister, rays of in- 
tellectual light that have agitated Courts, and reyo- 
lutionized Kingdoms ; like the moon, which, though 
far remoyed from the ocean, and shining upon it with 
a serene and sober light, is the chief cause of all those 
ebbings and flowings which incessantly disturb that 
restless world of waters. colton. 



There is no courage, but in innocence ; 
No constancy, but in an honest cause. 

southern. 



' 
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MBMORY AND HOPE. 

Memory! hence! 
Fonn'd for bliss and innocence, 
Me thou tell'st of wasted leisure. 
Faithless friends and faded pleasure, 
Fill'st with gloomy care my sens6 ! 

Memory! hence! 

Hope, be near ! 
With thy lights the prospect cheer. 
Half conceal the scenes at distance, 
Shew me joys, and shade resistance, 
Nurse of airy pleasures dear, 

Hope, be near ! 

Memory, hail ! 
Thy firm pleasures never fail : 
I, for substance quitting semblance, 
Shadowy Hope for sure remembrance, 
With thee will be content to dwell, 

Memory, hail ! 

Hope, adieu ! 
Faithless charmer, quit my view, 
Me thou leav'st to mourn and languish ; 
Smiling Hope but leads to anguish ; 
Syren ! then no longer woo ! 

Hope, adieu ! 

NEELB. 



It U boC «lway# jpoMibla 
Still to preserve thai infant purity 
WUck tike yoice teaches ia our iamoat heart* 
^ill ia alamniy for eyer on the watch 
Against the wijfi» of wicked men, e^ea Vlrtva 
Will sometiaMa bear away her outward robes 
Soiled in the wrestle with iaiquity ; 
This is the curse of eyery eyil deed, 
Thaty propagating still, it brings forth eyil. 

C0UERI06B. 



VIRTUB. 

SwBBT day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fiedl to-night; 

For thou must die« 

Sweet rose, whose hue angry and braye 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. 
Thy root is eyer in its grays, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie. 
My music shows ye haye your closes, 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and yirtuous soul. 
Like seasoned timber, neyer giyes ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly liyes. 

GEO. HERBERT. 
g2 
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Whbrb Death waits for us is uncertain : let us every 
where look for him. The premeditation of death is 
the premeditation of liberty ; who has learnt to die, 
has forgot to serve. There is nothing of evil in life, 
for him who rightly comprehends, that death is no 
evil. To know how to die, delivers us from all sub- 
jection and constraint. 

MONTAIGNE* 



SIMPLICITY. 



Though taste, though genius, bless 

To some divine excess, 

Faint the cold work till Thou inspire the whole ; 

What each, what all supply 

May court, may charm, our eye ; 

Thou, only Thou, canst raise the meeting soul ! 

COLLINS. 



Il est si beau d'aimer et d'etre aim^, que cet hymne 
de la vie pent se moduler It Tinfini sans que le coeur 
en ^prouve de lassitude ; ainsi Ton revient avec joie 
au motif d'un chant embelli par des notes brillantes* 

MAD. DE 8TAEL. 



To do whatever Heaven gives in sacred charge. 
Nor dare to sound its fathomless decrees. 
This, and this only is meritorious zeal. 

MIIJJSR. 



When time shall liave revealed the future pregress 
of our race, tiiose laws which are now obscurely in- 
dicated, will then become distinctly apparent ; and 
it may possibly be found that the dominion of mind 
over the material world advances with an ever-acce- 
lerating force. Even now, the imprisoned winds 
which the earliest poet made the Grecian warrior 
bear for the protection of his fragile bark ; or those 
which, in more modern times, the Lapland wizards 
sold to the deluded sailors ; — these, the unreal cre- 
ations of fancy or of fraud, called, at the command 
of Science, from their shadowy existence, obey a 
holier spell ; and the unruly masters of the poet and 
^e seer become the obedient slaves of civilized man. 

BABBAGE. 



THE PRIMROSE. 

Ask me why I send you here 

This firstling of the infant year ; 

Ask me why I send to you 

"This primrose all bepearl'd with dew ? 

I will strait whisper in your ears 

The sweets of love are washt with tears : 

Ask me why this flow'r doth show 

So sickly, green, and yellow too ; 

Ask me why the stalk is weak 

And bending, though it doth not break ? 

1 must tell you, these discover 

What doubts and fears are in a lover, carew. 



Fathbri aloB« a father's heart cam kaow 
What ieeret tides of etUl enjoyment iow. 
When brothers lore ; bat if tiMir hate sacceediiy 
They wage the war, but 'tis the father bleeds. 



OBHioty with virtae, still may lack the aid 
Implored by humble minds and hewrts afraid ; 
May leaTe to timid souls the shield and sword 
Of the tried Faitfa, and the resisUess Word : 
Amid a world of dangers Tentaring^ fortii. 
Frail but yet fearless, proud in oonseious worth. 
Till strong temptation, in some fatal time, 
Assails the heart, and wins the soul to Crime ; 
When left by Honour, and by Sorrow spent, 
Unus'd to pray, unable to repent ; 
The nobler powers that once exalted high 
Th' aspiring man, shall then degraded lie ; 
Reason, through anguish, shall her throne {orsake 
And strength of mind but stronger madness make. 

CRABBE. 



The Indian aleeps at the stake, ia the internals 
between his tortures ; and mental torments, in like 
manner, exhaust by long continuance the sensibility 
of the sufferer, so that an interval of lethargic repose 
must necessarily ensue ere the pangs which they in- 
flict can again be renewed. Walter scott. 



Since in this dreary rale of tears 
No certainty but Death appears, 
Why should we waste our Temal years 

In hoarding useless treasure f 

No ! — ^let the young and ardent mind 
Become the friend of human kind, 
And in the generous service find 

A source of purer pleasure. 

Better to Hto despised and poor 
Than guilt's eternal stings endure ; 
Hie future smile of God shall cure 

The wound of earthly woes. 

Vain world ! did we but rightly feel 
What ills thy treach'rous chaims conceal. 
How would we long from thee to steal 

To Death and sweet repose ! 

STRANGVOBO'S CAMCBNS. 



It is a common error, of which a wise man will 
beware, to measure the worth of our neighbour by 
his conduct towards ourseWes. How many rich 
souls might we not rejoice in the knowledge of, were 
it not for our pride. 

AICHTER. 
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To threats the stabboni sinner oft is haxd, 
WrappM in his crimes, against the storm prc^pftr'd ; 
But, when the milder beams of mercy play, 
He meltSy and throws his cumbrous cloak away. 



Thb character of the tme philosopher is to ho|^ all 
things not impossible ; and to believe all things not 
unreasonable. He who has seen the obscurities 
which appeared impenetrable in physical and mathe- 
matical science suddenly dispelled^ and the most 
barren and unpromising dtlds of inquiry eon'verted, 
as if by inspiration, into lidi and inexhaustible 
springs of knowledge and power, on a simple change 
of our point of Tiew, or by meiely bringing to bear 
on them some princi|^ which it never oconrred 
before to try, will surely be the last to acquiesce 
in any dispiriting prospects of either the present or 
future destinies of mankind; while, on the other 
hand, the boundless views of intellectual and moral, 
as well as material relations which open upon him on 
all hands in the course of these pursuits, the know- 
ledge <tf the trivial place he occupies in the scale of 
creation, and the sense continually pressed upon him 
4>f bis own weakness and incapacity to suspend or 
modify the slightest movement of the vast machiiiery 
he sees in action around him, must effectually con- 
vince him that humility of pretension, no less than 
confidence of hope, is what best becomes his cha- 
racter. HERSCHKL. 
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Wbmm life kMlD loM and dwmry. 

What li|^ cw dispel «he gloom ? 
When tuae'e sfrift wing grewi wensy. 

What ckam can ftfrerii bia plttme t 
Tia woman, wlioae aweetnees beamedi 

O'er all that we fM and Me ; 
And if man of heav'n e'er dienmetli, 

Tm wken lie tidnka pnMly of Ibee, 
Oh, Woman ! 

Let conquerors fight for glory*— 

Too dearly tile meed they gain : 
Let patriots lire in Story — 

Too often they die in vain ; 
6ire kingdoms to those who choose 'em ; 

This world can offer to me 
No throne like beauty's besom, 

No freedom like serving thee, 
Oh, Woman ! 



Oh dismal dole, when the secret soul 

la nock'd by the outward showing ; 

When we dress the eyes in a gay disguise^ 

While tiie tears are inward flowing ; 

When groans and grief wouJd be a relief, 

But with carols we ke^ them under, 

And a laugh we start when the throbbing heart 

Is ready to burst asunder. , 
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Tho' sacred the tie diat our oonatry entwineth. 

And dear to the heart her remembrance remains". 
Yet darken the ties where no liberty shineth. 

And sad the remembrance tliat slayery stains. 
Oh thou ! who wert bom in the cdt of the peasant. 

But diest of langour in Luxury's dome. 
Our vision, when absent->our glory, when present. 

Where thou art, oh Liberty \ there is my h<mie. 

Farewell to the land in childhood I wander'd ! 

In vain she is mighty, in Tain she is braye ! 
Unblest is the blood that for tyrants is squander'd. 

And Fame has no wreaths for the brow of the slave. 
But hail to thee, Albion ! who meet'st the commotion 

Of Europe, as calm as thy cliffs meet the foam ; 
With no bonds but the law, and no slave but the ocean. 

Hail, temple of liberty ! thou art my home ! 

DE RONI. 



How sudden do our prospects vary here f 

And how uncertain ev'ry good we boast ! 

Hope oft deceives us ; and our very Joys 

Shrink with fruition ; — ^pall, and rust away. 

How wise are we in thought I — How weak in practice ! 

Our very virtue, like our will is — ^nothing. 

Frail nature, take thy course ! 'tis almost vain 

To struggle and oppose thee. — ^What is life ? 

What all its comforts, but delusive dreams. 

That play on fisncy with a meteor flame 

Of empty, airy good. shirlet. 
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Moderation is the silken string running through 
the pearl-chain of all the virtues. 



Men are machines, with all their boasted freedom. 
Their movements turn upon some fav'rite passion ; 
Let art but find the latent foible out, 
We touch the spring, and wind them at our pleasure. 

BROOK. 



The grand and indeed only character of Truth, is 
its capability of enduring the test of universal expe- 
rience, and coming unchanged out of every possible 
form of fair discussion. herschel. 



The whispered " No"— how little meant- 
Sweet falsehood that endears consent. 



The hope of profit is always a stimulating, but a 
degrading motive ; it dims the clearest intellect, it 
stills the proudest feelings. Habit and prejudice 
will soon reconcile even genius to the work of money, 
and to avow the motive without a blush. 

d'israeu. 

H 
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— Gently scan your brother man. 

Still gentler sister woman ; 
Tho' they may gang a kennin wrang. 

To step aside is hnman : 

One point mast still be greatly dark. 

The moving why they do it : 
And jnst as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they me it. 

Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 

Decidedly can try ns, 
He knows each chord — its various tone. 
Each spring — its various bias : 

Then at the balance let's be mute, 

We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what's resisted. 

BURNS. 



A NATION, ignorant of the equal benefits of liberty 
and law, must be awed by the flashes of arbitrary 
power : the cruelty of a despot will assume the cha- 
racter of justice ; his profusion of liberality ; hia 
obstinacy of firmness. If the most reasonable excuse 
be rejected, few acts of obedience will be found im- 
possible ; and guilt must tremble, where innocence 
cannot always be secure. gibAon. 
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Dear natiYe regions, I foretell 
From what I feel at this farewell, 
That wheresoe'er my steps shall tend. 
And whensoever my course shall end, 
If in that hour a single tie 
Sanrive of local sympathy, 
My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look alone on you* 

Hius when the son, prepared for rest. 
Hath gain'd the precincts of the west, 
Though his departing radiance Udl 
T* illuminate the hollow vale, 
A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose. 



She obserred the staggering and unsatisfactory con« 
dition of those who have risen to distinction by undue 
paths, and the out-works and bulwarks of fiction and 
falsehood, by which they are under the necessity of 
surrounding and defending their precarious advan- 
tages. WALTER SCOTT. 



Ambition's like a circle on the water, 

Which never ceases to enlarge itself. 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, an inferior acceptable. It smooths dis- 
tinction, sweetens conversation, and makes every 
one in the company pleased with himself. It pro- 
duces good nature and mutual benevolence, encou- 
rages the timorous, soothes the turbulent, humanizes 
the fierce, and distinguishes a society of civilized 
persons from a confusion of savages. 

ADDISON. 



Love wol not be constreined by maistrie : 
Whan maistrie cometh the God of Love anon, 
Beteth his winges, and, farewell, he is gon. 
Love is a thing as any spirit free. 

CHAUCER. 



The discovery of any thing which is true, is a valu- 
able acquisition to society, which cannot possibly 
hurt, or obstruct the good effect of any other truth 
whatsoever ; for they all partake of one common es- 
sence, and necessarily coincide with each other ; and 
like the drops of rain which fall separately into the 
river, mix themselves at once with the stream, and 
strengthen the general current. 



That thou mayst injure no one^ dove-like be, 
And serpent-like that none may injure thee. 
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My Church is my Mother ; and no proof, however 
strong, that there are better Mothers than she, ean 
tear me away from her bosom. ' ricutbr. 



Of all wild beasts preserye me from a tyrant, 
And of all tame, a flatterer. johnson. 



Si le plaisir est une rose, 
Le souyenir en est I'odear. 



VICTOR AUGIEm 



That conscience approves of and attests such a 
course of action, is itself, alone, an obligation. 

BUTLER. 



In the lighted hall the guests are met. 
The beautiful look'd lovelier in the light, 
Of love and admiration, and delight. 
Reflected from a thousand hearts and eyes. 
Kindling a momentary paradise. 

p. B. SHELT^V. 



A VALUABLE truth can never want the meretricious 
dress of wit to set it off ; this dress is a strong pre- 
sumption of the falsehood of what it covers. 

EGERTON BRYDGES. 
U 2 
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Sleep, awhile thy power suspendiiigy 
Weigh not yet ray eye-lid down. 

For Memory, see ! with ere attending, 
Claims a moment for her own : 

1 know her by her faded light, 

When faithful with the gloom returning. 
She comes to bid a sad good ni^t. 



O ! let me hear with bosom swelling, 

While she sighs o'er time that's past ; 
O ! let me weep, while she is talking 

Of joys that pine, and pangs that last. 
And now, O Sleep, while grief is streaming, 

Let thy balm sweet peace restore ; 
While fearful hope through tears is beaming, 

Soothe to rest that wakes no more. 

CURRAN. 



The anger of a generous man is like a vial of clear 
water, which when shook, beads at the top, but in- 
stantly subsides without any soil or sediment of un- 
charitableness. 



What a state is guilt. 
When ev'ry thing alarms it ! Like a centinel, 
Who sleeps upon his watch, it wakes in dread 
Ev'n at a breath of wind. HAvyiD. 
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I CAM NOT praise a fugitire and cloistered virtue an« 
exercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary, but slinks out of tlie race, where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat. milton. 



What is it to have 
A flattering false inscription on a tomb, 
And in men's hearts reproach ? the bowel'd corpse 
May be sear'd in, but (with free tongue I speak) 
The faults of great men through their sear-clothes 
break. cyril tournbvr. 



He that does'a base thing in zeal for his friend, burns 
the golden thread that ties their hearts together. 

JER. TAYLOR. 



How is it possible to expect that mankind will take 
advice, when they will not so much as take warning ? 

8WIPT. 



Ah, Freedom is a noble thing — 
Freedom makes man to have liking ; 
Freedom the zest to pleasure gives — 
He lives at ease who freely lives. 
Grief, sickness, poortith, want, are all 
Summ'd up within the name of thrall. 
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Of Prejudice it has been tnily said, that it has the 
singular ability of accommodating itself to all the pos- 
sible varieties of the human mind. Some passions and 
Tices are but thinly scattered among mankind, and 
find only here and there a fitness of reception ; 
but Prejudice, like the spider, makes every where 
its home. It has neither taste, nor choice of place, 
and all that it requires is room. There is scarcely 
a situation, except fire and water, in which a spider 
will not live. So let the mind be as naked as the 
walls of an empty and forsaken tenement, gloomy as 
a dungeon, or ornamented with the richest abilities 
of thinking ; let it be hot, cold, dark or light, lonely 
or inhabited, still Prejudice if undisturbed, will fill 
it with cobwebs, and live like the spider, where 
there seems nothing to live on. If the one prepares 
her food, by poisoning to her palate and her use, 
the other does the same ; and as several of our 
passions are strongly characterized by the animal 
world. Prejudice may be denominated the spider of 
the mind. 



All faiths are to their own believers just ; 
For none believe because they will, but must ; 
Faith is a force from which there's no defence, 
Because the reason it does first convince ; 
And reason, conscience into fetters brings, 
And conscience is without the power of Kings. 

URYD£N. 
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Aftea the. most humble competence, outward cir- 
cumstances have rery little to do with human happi« 
ness 'y all depends on the discipline of the mind and 
feelings. A due estimate of things, according to 
their degrees of value, and a superiority to the vain 
parade of life, puts it in the power of almost every 
one, to enjoy as much satisfaction as the frail con- 
dition of our being will permit ; and he who tasks 
his intellect to enforce these moral lessons, is the 
most useful of all teachers. 

EGERTON BRYDG^. 



They are not lost 
Who leave their parents for the calm of Heaven. 

I know well 

That they who love their friends most tenderly 
Still bear 'their loss the best. There is in love, 
A consecrated power, that seems to wake 
Only at the touch of death from its repose. 
In the profoundest depths of thinking souls^ 
Superior to the outward signs of grief. 
Sighing or tears, — ^when these have passed away, 
It rises calm and beautiful, like the moon, 
Saddening the solemn night, -yet with that sadness 
Mingling the breath of undisturbed peace. 



.Trovth is the hiest thing that man may kepe. 

CHAUCER' 
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What man can turn the stream of Destiny ? 
Or break the chain of strong necessity, 
Which fast is tied to Jove's eternal seat. 

SPENSER. 



Vanity is a confounded donkey, rery apt to pnt his 
head between his legs and chuck ns over ; but Pride 
is a fine horse, who will carry us over the ground, 
and enable us to distance our fellow travellers. 
How often have I read of people rising from nothing, 
and becoming great men! This was from talent, 
sure enough, but it was talent with Pride to force it 
onward, not talent with Vanity to check it. 

MARRYATT. 



Brother ! know the world deceiveth ! 
Trust on him Who safety giveth ! 
Fix not on the world thy trust, 
She feeds us — but she turns to dust ; 
And the bare earth or kingly throne 
Alike may serve to die .upon I 

FROM THE PERSIAN. 



Piety requires us to consider the deceased as 
sacred ; justice calls upon us to spare those who are 
not in being ; and good policy to prevent the perpe- 
tuity of hatred. 
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'Tis best sometimeB your censure to restrain, 
And charitably let the dull be rain. pops. 



This place affords no news — no subjects of amuse- 
ment for such fine men as you. Men of pleasure 
and wit in town understand not the language, nor 
taste the charms, of the inanimate world. My flat- 
terers here are all mutes. The oaks, the beeches, 
and the chesnuts, contend which of them shall best 
please the lord of the manor. They cannot deceive ; 
they will not lie. I in sincerity admire them, and 
have as many beauties round me to fill up all my 
hours of dangling, and no disgrace attends me from 
sixty-seyen years of age. 

Within doors we come a little nearer to real life, 
and admire upon the almost speaking canvas, all the 
airs and graces which the proudest of the town ladies 
can boast ; with these I am satisfied, because they 
gratify me with all I want, and all I wish, and ex- 
pect nothing in return, which J cannot give. If 
these, dear Charles, are any temptations, I heartily 
invite you to come and partake of them. 

A LETTER FROM ROBERT EARL O^ ORFORD TO 
GENERAL CHURCHILL, WRnTEN IN 1743. 



True valour 
Lies in the mind, the never yielding purpose. 
Nor owns the blind award of giddy fortune. 

THOMSON. 
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All men are better than their ebullitions of eVil ;- but 
they are also worse than their outbursts of noble en- 
thusiasm. J. P. RICHTER. 



MUTABIUTY. 

The flower that smiles to-day 

To-morrow dies ; 
All that we wish to stay, 

Tempts, and then flies. 
What is this world's delight ? 
Lightning that mocks the sight, 
Brief even as bright. 

Virtue, how frail it is, 

Friendship, too rare ! 
Love, how it sells poor bliss 

For proud despair ! 
But we, though soon they fall, 
SurviTe their joy, and all 
That ours we call. 

Whilst skies are blue and bright. 

Whilst flowers are gay, 
Whilst eyes that change ere night 

Make glad the day ; 
Whilst yet the calm hours creep. 
Dream thou — and from thy sleep 
Then wake to weep. 

BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
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Who that has lost an object dear to the affections, 
but has felt the self-reproach, the remorse with which 
we tarn from the first indications of forgetfulness, as 
we ask ourselves, if it is thus we can forget all that 
was, and is most dear. Unstable must that mind be 
which views not life with an altered eye after death 
has snatched from our circle some individual who 
made its happiness. That confidence in the possi- 
bility of the duration of earthly enjoyment, which in 
itself is happiness, has fled for ever, when we have 
bent over the cold remains of one we loved ; for then 
comes the reflection, that so may perish every tie that 
binds VLB to life ; and the mysterious chain by which 
memory links us to the loved dead, awakening 
thoughts which they once shared, precludes our for- 
getting that the flowers of earth only shade the gpraves 
that yawn beneath them. 

COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 



O wretched man ! whose too, too busy thoughts 
Ride swifter than the galloping Heav'n's round, 
With an eternal hurry of the soul ! 
Nay, there's a time, when even the rolling year 
Seems to stand still ; dead calms are in the ocean. 
When not a breath disturbs the drowsy waves : 
But man ! the very monster of the world, 
Is ne'er at rest, his soul for ever wakes. 

drVden.^. 
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It 10 only in the company of the good that real en- 
joyment is to be found : any other society is hollow 
and heartless. You may be excited by the play of 
wit, by the collision of ambitious spirits, and by the 
brilliant exhibition of self-confident power ; but the 
satisfaction ends with the scene. Far unlike this is 
the quiet confiding intercourse of sincere minds and 
friendly hearts— knowing and loTing and esteeming 
each other. 



Dissembled loTe is like 
The poison of perfumes, a killing sweetness. 

SEWBIX. 



Property communicates a charm to whatever is the 
object of it. It is the first of our abstract ideas ; 
it cleaves to us the closest and the longest. It en- 
dears to the child its plaything, to the peasant his 
cottage, to the land-holder his estate. It supplies 
the place of prospect and scenery. Instead of covet- 
ing the beauty of distant situations, it teaches every 
man to find it in his own. It gives boldness and 
grandeur to plains and fens, tinge and colouring to 
clays and fallows. palby. 



The brave man does maintain his painful post, 
And cowards only fly to ease in death. 

MOTTLEY. 
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Go, lovely Rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows 
When I resemble her to thee. 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In desarts where no men abide. 
Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired : 

Bid her come forth. 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die ! that she, 
The common fate of all things rare, 

May read in thee 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wond'rous sweet and fair ! 

WAIXER. 



The three most difficult things are, to keep a secret, 
to forget an injury, and to make good use of one's 
leisure. chilo. 
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Without the reverence which the opinion of right 
inspires, and the scourge of general disapprobation 
inflicted on that which is accounted wicked, society 
could scarcely go on ; and certainly the feelings and 
thoughts and characters of men could not be what 
they are. Those impulses of nature which inYolve 
no acknowledgment of responsibility, and the play 
and struggle of interfering wishes, might preserve 
the species in some shape of existence, as we see in 
the case of brutes. But a person must be strangely 
constituted, who, living amid the respect for law> 
the admiration for what is good, the order and vir- 
tues and graces of civilized nations, (all which have 
their origin in some degree in the feeling of respon- 
sibility,) can maintain that all these are casual and 
extraneous circumstances, no way contemplated in 
the formation of man ; and that a condition in which 
there should be no obligation in law, no merit in self- 
restraint, no beauty in virtue, is equally suited to 
the powers and the nature of man, and was equally 
contemplated when those powers were given him. 
It appears then, that man, intended, from his struc- 
ture and properties, to be a discoursing, social being, 
acting under the influence of affections, desires and 
purposes, was also intended to act under the influ- 
ence of a sense of duty ; and that the acknowledge- 
ment of the obligation of a moral law is as much 
part of his nature as hunger or thirst, maternal love^ 
or the desire of power; that, therefore, in conceiving 
man as the work of a Creator, we must imagine his 
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powers and character given him with an intentioo, 
on the Creator's part, that this sense of duty should 
occupy its place in his constitution as an active and 
thinking being ; and that this directire and judiciary 
principle is a part of the work of the same Author 
who made the elements to minister to the material 
functions, and the arrangements of the world to oc« 
cupy the individual and social affections of his living 
creatures. 

WHEWELL. 



EPrrAPIl ON AN INFANT. 

Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyed 
And bade it blossom there. 



There is a principle of disunion in unequal connex- 
ions. Active beneficence is a virtue of easier prac- 
tice than forbearance after having conferred, or than 
thankfulness after having received a benefit. I 
know not indeed, whether it be a greater and more 
difficult exercise of magnanimity, for the one party 
to act as if he had forgotten, or for the other as if he 
constantly remembered the obligation. 

CANNING. 

12 
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HOPE. 

Let Hope, my friend, let hope of happier hours 
Far from thy bosom chase its cares away, 
And though the morn of thy existence lours. 
Unclouded splendour, may adorn its day. 

For oft in this life the favorites of Heaven 
(Since the best have err'd) some pangs must know ; 
And earthly punishments are kindly given' 
To save the soul from never ending woe ! 

As purest gold is most severely tried, 
Even so, perhaps, is the distinguished mind ; 
And oft when earthly blessings are denied 
In lesser medium, Fate is doubly kind. 

For sure the bosom that ne'er felt a pain, 
The real joys of life can never know ; 
And every blessing would be given in vain. 
Were men insensible of grief or woe. 

Art thou alone unhappy, and has Heaven 
Reserv'd that cup for only thee ? 
For thee ? — Ah no ! — ^To all this cup is given ; 
How large a draught is portion'd out for me ! 

Young as I am, I've struggled with my woes. 
And Heaven is witness, I have had my share ; 
Yet Hope still whispers ere life's awful close. 
Content and Peace shall find a dwelling here. 
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Then Hope, my friend, let hope of happier hours 
Far from thy bosom chase its cares away ; 
And though the mom of thy existence lours, 
Unclouded splendour may adorn its day f 

Hope, Heav'n bom cherub, still appears 
Howe'er misfortune seems to lour ; 

Her smile the threatening tempest clears, 
And is the rainbow of the show'r. 



Those who admire and love knowledge for its own 
sake, ought to wish to see its elements made acces* 
sible to all, were it only that they may be the more 
thoroughly examined into, and more effectually de- 
veloped in their consequences, and receive that 
ductility and plastic quality which the pressure of 
-minds of all descriptions, constantly moulding them 
to their purposes, can alone bestow. 

HBR8GHBL. . 



We all do stamp our value on ourselves : 
The price we challenge for ourselves is given us. 
There does not live on earth the man so stationed, 
That I despise myself compared with him. 
Man is made great or little by his own will. 

COLERIDGE. 
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It is the common- fate of men of singular gifts of 
mind, to be destitute of those of fortune ; which doth 
not any way deject the spirit of wiser judgments, 
who thoroughly understand the justice of this pro- 
ceeding ; and being enriched with higher donatives, 
cast a more careless eye on these vulgar parts of 
felicity. It is a more unjust ambition, to desire to 
engross the mercies of the Almighty, not to be content 
with the goods of mind, without a possession of those 
of body or fortune : and it is an error, worse than 
heresy, to adore these complimental and circumstan- 
tial pieces of felicity, and undervalue those perfec- 
tions and essential points of happiness, wherein we 
resemble our Maker. To wiser desires it is satisfac- 
tion enough to deserve, though not to enjoy the 
favours of fortune. Let Providence provide for fools : 
it IS not partiality, but equity, in God, who deals 
with us but as our natural parents. Those that are 
able of body and mind he leaves to their deserts ; to 
those of weaker merits he imparts a large portion ; 
and pieces out the defect of one by the excess of the 
other. snt thom as browns. 



We cheat the world 
With florid outside, 'till we meet surprize ; 
Then, Conscience, working inward like a mole. 
Crumbles the surface, and reveals the dirt 
From which our actions spring. 

FExNTON. 
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It was that gay and splendid confusion, in which 
the eye of youth sees all that is brave and brilliant, 
and that of experience much that is doubtful, de- 
ceitful, false, and hollow — ^hopes that will never be 
gratified — promises that will never be fulfilled — pride 
in the disguise of humility — and insolence in that of 
frank and generous bounty. 

WALTER 8C0TT. 



Fine speeches^re the instruments of fools, 

Or knaves, who nse them when they want good sense ; 

But Honesty needs no disguise or ornament. 

OTWAY. 



If we consider God in his omnipresence, his being 
passes through, actuates, and supports the whole 
frame of nature. His creation, and every part of it, 
is full of him. There is nothing he has made that is 
either so distant, so little, or so inconsiderable, which 
he does not essentially inhabit. His substance is 
within the substance of every being, whether mate- 
rial or immaterial, and as intimately present to it as 
that being is to itself. It would be an imperfection 
in him were he able to move out of one place into 
another, or to withdraw himself from anything he 
has created, or from any part of that space which is 
diffused and spread abroad to infinity. In short, to 
speak of him in the language of an old philosopher, 
he is a Being whose centre is every where, and his 
circumference no Where. addison. 
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TO THE BEE. 



Child of patient Industry, > 

Little, active, busy Bee ! 

Thon art out at early dawn, 

Ju8t as opening flowers are bom, 

Among the green and grassy meads, 

Where the cowslips hang their heads^ 

Or by hedge-rows, while the dew 

Glitters in the harebell blue ; 

There on eager wings art flown 

To thymy hillocks on the down ; 

Or to revel on the broom ; 

Or suck the clover's crimson bloom ; 

Murmuring still, thou busy Bee, 

Thy little ode to Industry. 

Go, while summer suns are bright, 

Take at large thy wandering flight. 

Go, and load thy tiny feet 

With every rich and varied sweet ; 

Cling around the flowery thorn. 

Dive in the woodbine's honied horn. 

Seek the wild rose that shades the dell,* 

Explore the foxglove's freckled bell, 

Or from the heath flower's fairy cup, 

Drink the fragrant spirit up* 

But when the meadows shall be sown. 

And summer's garlands overblown, 

Then come., thou little, busy Bee ! 

And let thy homestead be with me. 
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There, sheltered by thy straw -built hive, 
In my garden thou shait live, 
And that garden shall supply 
Thy delicious alchymy : 
There for thee in Autumn blows 
The Indian pink, the latest rose ; 
The m^ignionette perfumes the air. 
And stock's unfading flowers are there. 
Yet fear not when the tempests come. 
And drive thee to thy waifen home, 
That I shall then most treach'rously 
For thy honey murder thee ! 
Ah no ! — ^throughout the winter drear 
I'll feed thee, that another year 
Thou mayst renew thy industry 
Amongst the flowers, thou busy Bee ! 

CHARLOTTE SMITH. 



Where Ambition can be so happy as to cover its 
enterprizes, even to the person himself, under the ap- 
pearance of principle, it is the most incurable and 
inflexible of all human passions. hume. 



Be not over exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils ; 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown ; 
Why need a man forstall his date of grief 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ? 

MILTON. 
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Anxiety is the poison of human life. It is the pa- 
rent of many sins, and of more miseries. In a world 
where every thing is doubtful, where you may snc- 
ceed in your wish, and be miserable ; where you may 
be disappointed, and be blessed in disappointment ; 
what means this restless stir and commotion of mind ? 
Can your solicitude alter the course, or unravel the 
intricacy of human events ? Can your curiosity pierce 
through the cloud which the Supreme Being hath 
made impenetrable to mortal eye ? To provide against 
every important danger by the employment of the 
most promising means, is the office of ^wisdom ; but 
at this point wisdom stops. blair. 



When people are determined upon any action, they 
seldom fail to find arguments capable of convincing 
them that their resolution is reasonable. Mixed 
motives govern the conduct of half mankind. 



Uncertainty, 

Fell daemon of our fears ! the human soul. 
That can support Despair, supports not thee. 

MALLET. 
FIELDING. 



07 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 

How sweet thy modest light to view, 
Fair Star ! to love and lovers dear, 

While trembling on the falling dew ; 
lake beauty shining through a tear. 

Or hanging o'er that mirror-stream, 

To mark thine image trembling there ; — 

Thou seem'st to smile with softer gleam, 
To see thy lovely face so fair. 

Though, blazing o'er the arch of night. 
The moon thy timid beams outshine 

As far as thine each starry light ; — 
Her rays can never vie with thine. 

Thine are the soft enchanting hours. 
When twilight lingers on the plain, 

And whispers to the closing flowers, 
That soon the sunT shall rise again. 

Thine is the breeze that, murmuring bland 

As music, wafts the lover's sigh, 
And bids the yielding heart expand 

To love's delicious extasy. 

Fair Star ! though I be doom'd to prove 
That rapture's tears are mix'd with pain, 

Ah ! still I feel 'tis sweet to love, 
But sweeter to be loved again. 

LEYDEN. 

K 
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LovB and Folly were at plaj. 
When a quarrel chanc'd to rise ; 
Blows ensued, and in the fray 
Hapless Cupid lost his eyes. 

Venus loudly then from Jore 
Claiming Tengeance, he replied, 
'' Since mad Folly blinded Love, 
Let her serve him as a guide/' 

QUILLTNAN. FROM THE FRENCH 
OF LA FONTAIME 



Thou knowest not the heart of woman, or hast only 
conversed with those who are lost to her best feelings. 
I tell thee, proud Templar, that not in thy fiercest 
battles hast thou displayed more of thy vaunted 
courage, than has been shewn by woman when called 
upon to suffer by affection or duty. I am myself 
a woman, tenderly nurtured, naturally fearful of 
danger, and impatient of pain — ^yet, when we enter 
those fatal lists, thou to fight and I to suffer, I feel 
the strong assurance within me, that my courage 
shall mount higher than thine. Farewell — I waste 
no more words on thee ; the time that remains, on 
earth to the daughter of Jacob must be otherwise 
spent—- she must seek the Comforter, who may hide 
his face from his people, but who ever opens his ear 
to the cry of those who seek him in sincerity and in 

truth. WALTER SCOTT. 
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ODE TO ENTERPRIZE. 

On lofty mountains roaming, 

O'er bleak perennial snow, 
Where cataracts are foaming, 

And raging north-winds blow ; 
Where hungry wolyes are prowling 

And famish'd eagles cry ; 
Where tempests loud are howling, 

And lowering vapours fly : 

There, at the peep of morning, 

Bedeck'd with dewy tears, 
Wild weeds her brow adorning, 

Lo ! Enterprize appears. 
While keen- eyed Expectation 

Still points to objects new, 
See panting Emulation 

Her fleeting steps pursue. 

List, list, celestial Virgin ! 

And, oh ! the vow record ! 
From groveling cares emerging, 

I pledge this solemn word : — ■ 
By desarts, fields, or fountains. 

While health, while life remains, 
0*er Lapland's icy mountains. 

O'er Afric's burning plains ; 
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Or 'midst the darksome wonders 

Which earth's vast caves conceal, 
Where subterraneous thunders 

The miner's path reveal : 
Where, bright in matchless lustre, 

The lithal flow^ers unfold. 
And 'midst the beauteous cluster. 

Beams efflorescent gold : 

In every varied station, 

Whate'er my fate may be, 
My hope, my exultation. 

Is still to follow thee !— 
When age with sickness blended, 

Shall check the gay career. 
And death, though long suspended, 

Begiiis to hover near, 

» 

Then oft' in visions fleeting. 

May th'y fair form be nigh, 
And still thy votary greeting. 

Receive his parting sigh ; 
And tell a joyful story 

Of some new world to come, 
Where kindred souls, in glory. 

May call the wanderer home. 

DR. CLARKE. 



No man despises honour, but he that despairs of it. 
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The language of reason unaccompanied by kindnesi 
will often fail of making an impression ; it has no 
effect on the understanding, because it touches not 
the heart. The language of kindness, unassociated 
with reason, will frequently be unable to persuade ; 
because, thou^ it may gain upon the affections, it 
wants that which is necessary to convince the judg- 
ment; but let reason and kindness be united in a 
discourse, and seldom will even pride or prejudice 
find it easy to resist. gisborme. 



When from the heart where sorrow sits 

Its dusky shadows mounts too high, 
And o'er the changing aspect flits, 

And clouds the brow, or fills the eye : 
Heed not that gloom, which soon shall sink, 

My thoughts their dungeon know too well : 
Back to my breast, the wanderers shrink, 

And droop within their silent cell. 

BYRON. 



The dicta of a man of genius and sincerity are inva- 
luable ; the arguments of a wit only shine to lead 
astray : we may have been exhilarated for a moment, 
but we quit them abased and comfortless, as if nothing 
was fixed, and as if wisdom and truth were but 
empty names. egerton brydges. 

K 2 
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As streams that mn o'er goMen mines. 

With modest mannnr glide. 
Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 

Within their genUe tide, Mary ! 

So, veird beneath a simple guise. 

Thy radiant genius shone, 
And that which charm'd all other eyes, 

Seem*d worthless in fhj own, Mary ! 

MOORE. 



Wealth is a relative thing. The positively rich are 
not those who have the largest possessions, but those 
who have the fewest vain or selfish desires, whose 
resources are in their own minds, and require not the 
stimulus of spending money to rouse them to enjoy- 
ment. 



I CARE not, Fortune, what you me deny. 

You cannot rob me of free nature's grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve ; 
I/ct health my nerves and finer fibres brace. 

And I their toys to the great children leave : 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave. 

T»omsoN. 



Ridicule is the weapon of all others most feared 
by enthusiasts of every descriptSoliy and which, from 
its pvedominance over such minds, often checks what 
is absurd, and often smothers that which is noble. 

WALTER SCOTT. 



Nothing is a misery 
Unless oiir weakness apprehend it so : 
We cannot be more faithful to ourselves 
In any thing that's manly, than to make 
111 fortune as contemptible to us 
As it makes us to others. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 



A HAN, of great talents, who is prevented from being 
useful to society by poverty or injustice, is like an 
eagle caught in a mole-trap. He expands his wings, 
and strains his neck only to injure himself by useless 
flutterings to escape from his trammels, and wastes 
his best energies in vainly struggling with misfor- 
tune. 



Headstrong, determined in his own career, 
He thought reproof unjust, and truth severe. 
The soul's "disease was to its crisis come. 
He first abused, and then abjured his home ; 
And when he chose a vagabond to be. 
He made his shame bis glory,/' I'll be free." 

oryden. 
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MY BIRTH-DAY* 

*' My birth-day^' ! — ^what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful ears ! 
And how each time the day conies rounds 
Less and less white its mark appears. 
When first our scanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old ; 
And as Youth counts the shining links 
That Time around him binds so fast. 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last ! 
Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said '* Were he ordain'd to run, 
** His long career of life again, 
'< He would do all that he had done V 
Ah ! 'tis not thus the Toice that dwells 
In sober birth-days speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise— of time it tells 
Larished unwisely, carelessly — 
Of counsel mock'd, of talents made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel's incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines — 
Of nursing many a wrong desire, 
Of wandering after Love too far. 
And taking every meteor fire 
That cross'd my path-way for his star ! 
AH this it tells : and could I trace 
Th' imperfect picture o'er again. 
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With power to add, retouch, efface, 
The lights and ahades, the joy and pain : 
How little of the past would stay ! 
How quickly all should melt away — • 
All but that freedom of the mind. 
Which hath been more than wealth to me : 
Those friendships in my boyhood twined, 
And kept till now unchangingly ; 
And that dear home, that saving ark. 
Where )oTe*s true light at last I've found. 
Cheering within, when all grows dark. 
And comfortless and stormy round ! 



What is commonly called genius, for any particular 
calling or pursuit, is often nothing more than a dis- 
position towards it, generally given by accidental 
causes ; and the superiority attainable in it does not 
always. depejid on any innate propensity of the mind,' 
but on the general strength of the intellect, and on 
the intense and constant application of that strength 
to a specific purpose. 



The reason why so few mariliages are happy is, be^ 
cause young ladies spend their time in making nets^ 
not iiKmaking cages. vyraT. 



1«0 
TUB SEA. 

Earth has not a plain 
$« boundless or so beautiful as thine ; 
The eagle's rision cannot take it in ; 
The lightning's wing, too weak to sweep its space. 
Sinks halfway o^er it, like a wearied bird. 
It is the mirror of the stars, where all 
Their hosts within the concaye firmament. 
Gay marching to the music of the spheres. 
Can see themselves at once. campbeul. 



The restless inanity of minds, which can neither use, 
retain, nor even receive any of the materials of in- 
tellectual enjoyment, require, as the gratifications of 
sensuality cease, a continued and endless succession 
of novelties, at once violent and frivolous, to relieve 
them from the painful sense of that vacancy, which 
it is impossible to fill, and that lassitude of self- 
disgust which it is impossible to fly. 

The desires of avarice, have an end ; but those of 
prodigality have none: the one is a monogastric 
bloodsucker, which fills itself, grows torpid, and 
falls off; the other is a living syphon, which dis- 
charges as fast as it receives, and enlarges its tube, 
and accelerates its transmission, the longer it adheres, 
and the more copiously it exhausts. It is never 
tThlTt u' ^'^"''' '' "^^^^^ ^"^j^y^; and erer covets 
^^IT''""'' "^^*-« '^ -- — -li«»^ -^at is 
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Thus the gay mothy by sun and Temal gales 
Caird forth to wander o'er the dewy vales, 
From flower to flower, from sweet to sweet will stray , 
Till, tired and satiate with her food and play. 
Deep in the shades she builds her peaceful nest. 
In lored seclusion pleased at length to rest : 
There folds those wings that erst so wildly bore ; 
Becomes a household nymph, and seeks to range no 
more.' 



Against the threats 
Of Malice, or of Sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm, — 
Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt. 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthral I'd : 
Yea, even that, which mischief meant most barm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory : 
But evil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness. bolton. 



Firmness is as different from its mean substitute, 
obstinacy, as rashness is from true courage, prudery 
from virtue, and bigotry from religion. 

COUNTESS OF ELESSINGTON. 
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liOVE is a plant of holier birth 
Than any that takes its root on earth ; 
A flower from Heav'n, which 'tis a crime 
To number with the things of time. 
Hope in the bud is often blasted, 
And Beauty on the desart wasted ; 
And Joy, a primrose early gay, 
Care's lightest foot-fall treads away. 

But LoYe shall live for ever, 

And chance and change shall meet it never ! 

Can hearts in which true love is plighted 

By want or woe be disunited ? 

Ah, no I like buds on one stem born, 

They share between them even the thorn 

Which round them dwells, but parts them not, 

A lorn, yet undivided lot I 

Can Death dissever or part 
The loved one from the lover's heart ? 
No, no ; he does but guard the prize 
Satired from mortal injuries. 
Making it purer, holier seem ; 
As the ice closing o'er the stream. 
Keeps, while storms ravage earth and air. 
All baser things from mingling there. 



L'EXPiRiENCE du monde brise le coeur ou le bronze. 

CHAMPFORT. 
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I SAW the yirtaoas man contend 

With life's nnnamber'd woes ; 
And he was poor — without a friend— 

Press'd by a thousand foes. 

I saw the passions' pliant slave 

In galJant trim, and gay ; 
His course was pleaSore's placid wave, 

His life a summer's day. 

And I was caught in Folly's snare 

And join'd her giddy train — 
But found her soon the nurse of Care, 

And Punishment, and Pain. 

There surely is some guiding Pow'r, 

l¥hich rightly suffers wrong — 
Gives Vice to bloom its little hour. 

But Virtue, late and long. 

8TRANGF0RD. 



He who would do an unworthy act for the sake 
of power, would do the ,same for pelf, if he hap- 
pened to feel the want of it, or to place as high a 
value upon it ; and he that reserves the practice of 
base arts for the gratification of his ambition alone, 
proves his estimate of the object to vary, rather than 
his scrupulousness about the means. 

L 
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THE nDIFFBRBNCB OF MATURB. 
FBOM THK FRENCH OF BBBKODOLLB. 

I. 

She is gone ; and her life is past away. 
In the blooming mom of her yonthfal day. 
To whom all hearts had their homage given, 
A lady rich in the gifts of heaven. 

u. 
She is gone ; and yontfa, which had 8eem*d to spread 
A shield of safety ronnd her head. 
And riches, and beanty, and children's charmB, 
Coold not keep her from Death's relentleas arms. 

ni. 
Ah f and is this so short-lived bloom, 
A young and a tender mother's doom? 
And is the loss to Nature so light. 
That nothing is changed where we turn the sight. 

nr. 
I look as before on the garden -bowers. 
And see them gemm'd with the self-same flowers, 
As when, on that eye of summer-dews. 
Her eye was bent on their delicate hues. 

Tbe song-birds, with pure harmonious trill, 
*rom the copses and arbours are warbling still ; 
The d.r ^^^'^'^^^ flaunts to the breath of May 
^«l*cious cones of its flQwering spray. 
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VI. 

'Tig thus then tlMit Nature wiU ever reanin, 
Unlieeling and cold to hanaii pain ; 
She is callous to grief ; nor sees nor hears. 
Nor pities our death, nor is touch'd with tears. 

vn. 
y^haX to her is the youthful urn ? 
That genius and beauty have no return 7 
She leans on the laws of a fate austere., 
And runs for erer her fix'd career. 



CoNSGiENCB is too great a power in the nature of 
man to be altogether subdued. It may for a time 
be repressed, and kept dormant; but coiyunctarea 
there are in human life which awaken it, and when 
once re«awakened, it flashes on the sinner's mind with 
all the horrors of an invisible Ruler, and a future 
judgment. blmr* 



T hb gariand of memory new beauty disclosesji 
When chasten'd by sadness and mellowed by years, 
And though thorns but too frequently mix with the 

roses, 
Whose stems have been watered and rear'd by our 

tears; 
Let them circle the brow ;^— sure thepain is surpassed 
By the gladness we gather from thoughts of the past. 

A. A. WATTS. 



A man's opinion of danger tnries ai different tunes^ 
In conse^ioenee of an irresolar tide of aninud spirits ; 
and he is actoated by coMideiations which he dates 
not avow. flHOiun*. 



MsRB parsimony is not ec(»omy. It is separable in 
theory from it ; and in fact it may, or may not, be a 
part of economy, according to circnmstances. Ex- 
pence, and great expence, may be an essential part 
in tme economy. If parsimony were to be con- 
sidered as one of the Idnds of that Tirtne, there is 
howerer another and an higher economy. Economy 
Is a distribntiye virtne^ and consists not in saying, 
but in selection. Parsimony requires no proridence, 
no sagacity, no powers of combination, no compari- 
son, no judgment. Mere instinct, and that not an 
instinct of the noblest kind, may produce this false- 
economy in perfection. The other economy has 
larger views. It demands a discriminating judg- 
ment, and a firm sagacious mind. It shuts one door 
to impudent importunity, only to open another, and 
a wider, to unpresuming merit. If none but merito- 
rious service or real talent were to be rewaided, 
this nation has not wanted, and this nation will not 
want, the means of rewarding all the service it ever 
will receive, and encouraging all the merit it ever 
will produce. No State, since the foundaUon of 
•ociety, has been impoverished by that species of 
profusion. 

JBURKB. 
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CAKBUSSS AND PAITHFCL tOVS. 

To Bigh — yet feel no pain, 

To weep — yet scarce know why, 

To sport awhile with Beauty's chain, 

Then throw it idly by : 

To kneel at niany a shrine, 

Yet lay the heart on none : 

To think all other charms diyine, 

But those we jnst have won ! — 

This is Loye— careless Lore, 

Such as kindleth hearts that rove. 

To keep one sacred flame 

Through life, unchlU'd, unmovM ; 

To love in wintry age the same 

That first in youth we lov'd : 

To feel that we adore 

With such refined excess, 

That though the heart would break Vrith more, 

We (CoUld tidt live with less : — 

This is Love — ^faithful Love, 

Such as saints might feel above. 



If it be dangerous to be too early initiated into the 
ways of the world, it is perhaps equally so to- live 
too long secluded from it. 

l2 
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Though the plant yigorous, and thoagh rich the soil. 
The fruit is worthless animproved by toil. 

Hardy hard indeed, is woman's ceaseless taskl 

Even from the cradle all her cares we ask ; 

Cares that a mother only will bestow, 

A task that only lore can undergo ! 

All must we learn, and most 'tis hers to teach ; 

The foot to step, the lip to move in speech. 

See ! how disdainful of her proffer'd hand. 

The ambitious boy in vain essays to stand ; 

And hear the little mimic lisp her name. 

Vain of success, and failing, tinged with shame ! 

With thoughts and feelings, mind and heart, she sows. 

And plucks each weed that still unbidden blows ; 

Beyond this world too, she extends her care. 

And, on her knee^ unites his hands in prayer. 



Thbrb is something in the contemplation of general 
laws, which powerfully persuades us to merge indi- 
Tidual feeling, and to commit ourselves unreservedly 
to their disposal : while the observation of the calm, 
energetic regularity of nature, the immense scale of 
her operations, and the certainty with which her 
ends are attained, tends irresistibly to tranquillize 
and re-assure the mind, and render it less accessible 
to repining, selfish, and turbulent emotions* 

HERSCUEL. 
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LA 'VITA DEUfvOMO, 

II passato non e, ma se lo pinge 

La viya rimembranza ; 
II futnro non h, ma se lo finge 

La credula speranza ; 
II presente sol hy ma in un baleno 

Passa del nulla in seno ; 
Onde la Vita h appunto 

Una memoria, una speranza, on punto. 

TRANSLATION. 

The past f what is it but a gleam 

Which mem'ry fiiintly throws ? 
The future ! 'tis the fairy dream 

That hope and fear compose. 
The present is the lightning glance 

That comes and disappears. 
Thus Life is but a moment's trance, 

Of memories, hopes, and fears. 



Le plaisir de lliarmonie, n'est qu'un plaisir de 
pure sensation, et la jouissance des sons est toi^ours 
courte, — la sati^t^ et IMnnui la suivent de pr^s; 
mais le plaisir de la melodie et du chant est un 
plaisir d'inter^t et de sentiments, qui parle au coeur, 
^t, que Tartiste peut toujours soutenir k force de 
g^qie. J. J. ROUSSEAU. 
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I AM now what their most fiuned anceston were^ the 
mean man raised into eminence by his own exertions ; 
and snrely it is a boast as honoiirable to hare those 
capacities, which are necessary to the foundation of 
a family, as to be descended from one who possessed 
them some centuries before. Walter sgott. 



For me, an honest fame on virtue built. 

Is what I would not lose to gain a kingdom : 

^is greater far to beg with innocence 

Than to command with guilt. lewis. 



It is not now equally harmless and insignificant 
whether we are right or wrong ; since we are no 
longer supinely and helplessly carried down the 
stream of erents, but feel ourselves capable of buf- 
feting at least with its wares, and perhaps of riding 
triumphantly over them : for why should we despair 
that the reason which has enabled us to subdue all 
nature to our purposes, should (if permitted and 
assisted by the providence of God) achieve a far 
more difficult conqaest; and ultimately find aome 
means of enabling the collective wisdom of mankind 
to bear down those obstacles which individual short- 
sightedness, selfishness, and passion, oppose to all 
improvements, and by which the highest hopes are 
continually blighted, and the fairest prospects marred. 

iiERSCHEL. .; 
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THfi heroic soal, amidst its bliss or woe. 
Is never swell'd too high, nor sunk too low ; 
Stands, like its origin above the skies, 
Erer the same great self, sedately wise ; 
Collected and prepar'd in every stage 
To BGom a courting world, or bear its rage. 

HENLBT. 



The deep rooted sentiments of affection, in generoua 
natures, are so entwined with the existence that they 
end but with their being. There are ties that bind 
together those of one family, stronger than those of 
taste, choice, friendship, or reason, for they enable 
us to love even in opposition to them all. 



Fortune sometimes assumes a rugged brow 
But to endear her smiles, and make the turn 
More welcome to us, as 'tis unexpected. 

HAVARD. 



Remorse is as the heart in which it grows ; 
If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 
Of true repentance ; but if proud and gloomy. 
It is a poison-tree, that pierced to the inmost 
\Veeps only tears of poison ! coleridge. 
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How stronf^y does scicace leprMOBt GimI to vb as 
incomprvlwBBible 1 his attributes as imfathoamaMe ! 
His power, his wisdom, his goodaess, appear in each 
of the proTinces of nature, which are Ans bronght 
before ns ; and in each, the more we stady tiiem, the 
more impressiTe, the more admirable do they appear. 
When then we find these qualities manifested in each 
of so many ways, and each manifestation rising above 
the preceding by unknown degrees, and through 
a progression of unknown extent, what other lan- 
guage can we use concerning such attributes than 
that they are infinite? What mode of expression 
can the most cautious philosophy suggest, other than 
that He, to whom we thus endeavour to approach, 
is infinitely wise, powerful, and good f 

WHEWELL. 



The eye that will not weep another's sorrow. 
Should boast no gentler brightness than the glare 
That reddens in the eye-ball of a wolf. 

MASON. 



^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ *^* conscience for his interest, will 
•ell it for his pleasure. A man who will betray 
biB country, wiU betray his friend. 

BUSS EOeSWORTH. 
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Flattery direct 
Rarely diigosts. They little know numkiad 
Who doubt its operations : 'tis the key. 
And opes the wicket of the human heart. 

HVMB. 



LiFB consists not of a series of illustrious actions. 
The greater part of our time passes in compliance 
with necessities — ^in the performance of daily duties 
in the remoTal of small Inconireniences, in the pro- 
curement of petty pleasures : and we are well or ill 
at ease, as the main stream of life glides on smoothly, 
or is ruffled by small and frequent intermption. 

JOHNSON. 



Love ! oh young Love ! 
Why hast thou not security ? Thou art 
lake a bright river, on whose course the weeds 
Are thick and heavy ; briars are on its banks, 
And jagged stones and rocks are 'mid its waves. 
Conscious of its own beauty, it will rush 
Over its many obstacles and pant 
For some green valley as its quiet home. 
Alas ! either it rushes with a desperate leap 
Over its barriers, foaming passionate. 
But prison'd still ; or winding languidly. 
Becomes dark like oblivion ; or else wastes 
Itself away. — ^This is Love's history ! 

LBTrriA LANDON. 
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Rbstraiiit and labonous effort are radical fiiiilts 
which destroy Titalitj. Extreme care to aToid cen- 
sure and satisfy all, never answers its purpose. 
There is no escape ftom cavil. 



To exult 
Eir'n o'er an enemy oppressed, and heap 
Affliction on the afflicted, is the mark 
And the mean triumph of a dastard soul. 

SMOLLET. 



A NOBLE nature may commit a great fault ; but what 
is that to the ceaseless pride, envy, malice, and con- 
ceit of a little mind ? 



The cankering rust corrodes the brightest steel ; 
The moth frets out yonr garment, and the worm 
Eats its slow way into the solid oak : 
But Envy, of all evil things the worst. 
The same to-day, to-morrow, and for ever. 
Saps, and consumes the heart in which it lurks. 



Ambition is the dropsy of the soul, 

Whose thirst we must not yield to, but controul. 

8EDLEY, 
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How dreadlully delightful 'tis to lose 
The dazzled eye in yonder wide expanse, 
Where round ten thousand radiant fonts of light. 
Myriads of worlds roll ceaseless ; — all obeying, 
And all declaring, in their measured orbs, 
That universal Spirit which informs, 
Pervades, and actuates the wondrous whole* 

Stupendous view, vast boundless theatre ! 

Thro' whose extended scenes numberless hosts 
Of beings rise successively to life ; 
Form'd all for happiness by the good-giving hand 
Of its omnipotent artificer. seller. 



We seem to have lived in the persons of our fore- 
fathers : it is the labour and reward of vanity to ex- 
tend flie term of this ideal longevity. Our imagina- 
tion is always active to enlarge the narrow circle in 
which, nature has confined us. Fifty or an hundred 
years may be allotted to an individual ; but we step 
forward beyond death with such hopes as religion 
and philosophy will suggest, and we fill up the silent 
vacancy that precedes our birth, by associating our- 
selves to the authors of our existence. Our calmer 
judgment will rather tend to moderate than to sup- 
press the pride of an ancient and worthy race. The 
satirist may laugh, the philosopher may preach, but 
reason herself will respect the prejudice and habits 
which have been consecrated by the experience of 
mankind. gibbon. 

M 



O SLBBP 1 tliDii sWeetest'^ifl of Heaven to man, 

Still in thy downy aims embrace my friehdy 

Nor loose him from hia inexistent frame 

To sense of yesterday, and pain of being : 

In thee, oppressors soothe their angry brow ; 

In thee the oppressed forget tyrannic power ; 

In thecy the wretch condemned is equal to his Jadge ; 

And the sad lover to his cruel fair ; 

Nay, all the shining glories men pursue 

When thou art wanted, are but empty noise ; 

Who then would court the pomp of guilty power^ 

When the mind sickens at the weary show» 

And flies to temporary death for ease t 



Hb that has delivered his country from oppression^ 
or freed the world from ignorance and error, can 
excite the emulation of a very small number : but he 
that has repelled the temptations of poverty, and 
disdained to free himself from distress at the expense 
of his virtue, may animate multitudes by his exam- 
ple to the same firmness of heart and steadiness of 
resolution. johnson. 



Tis the fate of princes, that no knowledge 
Comes pure to them, but passing through the eyes 
And ears of other men, it takes a tincture 
From every channel ; and still bears a relish 
Of flattery, or private ends. dbnham. 
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There cQmes a voice that awakefi my. soul. It is 
the voice of years that are gone : they roll before me 
with all their deeds. ossian. 



Is life so sweety 
With all its pains, that Death's great writ of ease 
Should be so dreadful to us, which is but 
Kind nature's alms to fortune's wretched beggars ? 
Sure he who thro' his life, like us, hath scom'd 
When tempted to shake off the human nature. 
The awe of virtue, and the love of Heaven, 
Can never tremble when his honour calls, 
And bids him quit this vale of flesh and misery ? 
All we should fear is, while we act the part 
Of men, we sink not from the glorious character ; 
Or by some vile or vicious act disgrace 
The noble human being — If we've fear'd that, 
Then,unappall'd,our hearts may face Beatii's terrors. 

MADDEN. 



I APPLACD 

In thee the virtuous hope that dares look onward. 
And keeps theiife-spark warm of future action : 
Beneath the cloak of patient sufferance. 
Act and appear, as time and prudence prompt thee. 

Coleridge. 
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To forgWe ttkbstantial injury is sometimes less a test 
of right temper than to turn an eye of Christian 
compassion upon the dwarfish distortion of a mind 
crippled in all its nobler parts. 

MARY BRUNTON. 



Pass but a moment, and this busy globe, 

Its thrones, its empires, .and its bustling millions, 

Will seem a speck in the great void of space* 

MURPHY. 



They only are justifiable in seclusion who, like the 
Greek philosopher, make that very seclusion the 
means of serving and enlightening their race : who 
from their retreats send forth their oracles of wis- 
dom, and make the desert which surrounds them 
eloquent with the voice of truth. 



Just Heaven instructs us with an awful voice 
That Conscience rules us e'en against our choice. 
Our inward monitress to guide or warn 
If listened to ; but if repell'd with scorn, 
At length as dire Remorse, she re-appears, 
Works in our guilty hopes, and selfish fears { 
Still bids. Remember ! and sHll cries, < Too late' 
And, while she scares us, goads us to our fate. 

COLERIDGE. 
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There is something in real sorrow tliat tends to exalt 
and enlarge the soul : but the imaginary evils of onr 
own creating can only serve to contract and depress 
it. 



When desperate ills demand a speedy cure, 
Distrust is cowardice, and prudence folly. 



There is, perhaps, no time at which we are disposed 
to think so highly of a friend, as when we find him 
standing higher than we expected in the esteem of 
others. Walter scorr. 



Count thy spepious gifts, no gifts, but guiles. 

MILTON. 



The truly strong, and sound mind is the mind that 
can embrace equally great things and small. I would 
have a man great in great things, and elegant in 
little things. johnson. 



It is the same together or apart, 
From life's commencement to its slow decline 
We are entwin'd — let death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first, endures the last ! 

BYRON. 

M 2 
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In whatever light we examine the triumphs and 
achieTements of our species over the creation sub- 
mitted to its power, we explore new sources of 
wonder. But if Science has called into real existence 
the vision of the Poet — if the accumulating knowledge 
of ages has blunted the sharpest, and distanced the 
loftiest of the shafts of the satirist, the philosopher 
has conferred on the moralist an obligation of sur- 
passing weight. In unveiling to him the living 
miracles which teem in rich exuberance around the 
minutest atom, as well as throughout the largest 
masses of ever-active matter, he has placed before 
him resistless evidence of immeasurable design. 
Surrounded by every form of animate and inanimate 
existence, the sun of Science has yet penetrated but 
through the outer fold of Nature's miyestic robe ; 
but if the philosopher were required to separate, from 
amongst those countless evidences of creative power, 
one being, the masterpiece of its skill ; and from 
that being to select one gift, the choicest of all the 
attributes of life ; — turning within his own breast, 
and conscious of those powers which have subjugated 
to his race the external world, and of those higher 
powers by which he has subjugated to himself that 
creative faculty which aids his faltering conceptions 
of a deity, — ^the humble worshipper at the altar of 
truth would pronounce that being, Man — that endow- 
ment. Human Reason. 

BABBAGE. 
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FareWIsll, thou basy world, and may 
We neyer meet again ; 
Here I can eat, and sleep, and pray, 
And do more good in one short day 
Than he who his whole age ont-wears 
Upon thy most conspicuous theatres, 
Where nought but yanity and vice appears. 

Good God ! how sweet are all things here ! 
How beautiful the fields appear ! 
How cleanly do we feed and lie ! 
Lord ! what good hours do we keep ! 

How quietly we sleep I 
What peace ! what unanimity ! 
How innocent from the lewd fashion 
Is all our business, all our recreation ! 

Oh how happy here's our leisure I 
Oh how innocent our pleasure ! 
Oh ye rallies, Oh ye mountains 1 
Oh ye groves and crystal fountains, 

How I love at liberty, 
By turn to come and visit ye ! 

Dear solitude, the soul's best friend. 
That man acquainted with himself dost make, 
And all his Maker's wonders to intend : 
With thee I here converse at will, 
And would be glad to do so still. 
For it is thou alone that keep'st the soul awake. 
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How calm and qviet addi|^t 

It is aloae 
To ready and meditate, and write. 
By none offended, and ofiending mme ! 
To walk, ride, ait, or sleep at cme's own case. 
And pleasing a man's self, none oOutw to displease ! 

Oh my beloTed nym^ ! foir Dore ! 
Princess of riyers, how I lore 
Upon thy iowery banks to lie ; 

And view thy silrer stream, 
"When gilded by a summer's beam. 
And in it all thy wanton fry 

Playing at liberty, 
And with my angle upon them 

The all of treachery 
I ever learnt, industriously to try. 

Such streams as Rome's yellow Tyber cannot show, 
Th' Iberian Tagns, nor Ligurian Po ; 

The Mense, the. Danube, and the Rhine 
Are puddle-water all compared with fliine ; 
And Loire's pure streams yet too polluted are 

With thine, much purer to compare ; 
The rapid Garonne, and the winding Seine, 

Are both too mean, 
Beloved Doye, with thee 
To vie priority ; 
Nay, Tame and Isis, when conjoin'd, submit. 
And lay their trophies at thy silver feet. 
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Oh my beloTed rocks ; that rise 
To awe the earthy and braye the skies, 
From some aspiring mountain's crown, 
How dearly do I lore. 
Giddy with pleasure, to look down ; 
And, from the Tales to view the noble heights above ! 

Oh my belored caves I from dog-star's heat 
And all anxieties, my safe retreat : 
What Sleety, privacy, what true delight. 
In the artificial night. 
Your gloomy entrails make. 
Have I taken, do I take ! 
How oft when grief has made me fly, 
. To hide me from society 

Even of my dearest friends, have I, 
In your recesses' friendly shade. 
All my sorrows open laid, 
And my most secret woes, intrusted to your privacy ! 

Lord ! would men let me alone. 
What an over-happy one 
Should I think myself to be ; 
Might I in this desert place, 
(Which most men in discourse disgrace,) 
Live but undisturbed and free ; 
Here^ in this despia'd recess. 

Would I, maugre winter's cold, 
And the summer's worst excess, 
Try to live-out to sixty full years old ; 
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And, all the while, 
Without. an envious eye 
On any thriving under fortune's smile, 
Contented live, and then contented die. 

COTTON. 



There is one species of egotism which is truly dis- 
gusting ; not that which leads us to communicate our 
feelings to others, but that which would reduce the 
feeling^ of others to an identity with our own. The 
Atheist, who exclaims, '' Pshaw !" when he glanced 
his eye on the praises of the Deity, is an egotist. An 
old man, when he speaks contemptuously of love- 
verses is an egotist ; and the sleek favourites of for* 
tune are egotists, when they condemn all ^' melan- 
choly, discontented," verses. 

COLERIDGE. 



Nods serious heurenx k jamais. 
Sans le «t, le car^ et le nuns. 



Thiule ground that berith the wedes wicke, 
Bereth eke these wholesome herbes as full oft. 
And nexte to the foule nettle rough and thicke, 
The rose ywexith sote, and smodie, and soft^ 
And next the valey is the hill aloft. 
And next the derke night is the glad morowe, 
And also joie is next the fine of sorowe. 

Cl€4UCBR. 
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Go, Soul, the Body's guest. 
Upon a thankless arrant ; 

Fear not to touch the best, 

The truth shall be thy warrant : 

Go, since I needs must die. 
And give the world the lie. 

Say to the Court, it glows, 
And shines like rotten wood ; 

Say to the Church, it shows 

What's good, and doth no good ; 
If Court and Church reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 

Tell Potentates they live 
Acting by others' action ; 

Not loved unless they give, 
Not strong but by affection ; 

If Potentates reply, 
Giye Potentates the lie. 

Tell Men of high condition, 
That manage the estate. 

Their purpose is ambition j 
Their practice only hate ; 

And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 

Tell them that brave it most. 

They beg for more by spending, 
Who in their greater cost 
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•otkinglMit 
Ajid if they Mke reply. 
Then tdl tibcfD all tfaey lie. 

Tell Zeal it wants derotioB ; 

Tell Love it is but last; 
Tell Time it is bat motion ; 

Tell Flesh it is bnt dnst ; 
And wish them not reply. 

For dion mast gire the lie. 

Tell Age it daily wasteth ; 

Tell Honoar how it alters ; 
Tell Beauty how she blasteth ; 

Tell Favoar how it falters : 
And as they shall reply, 

Give every one the lie. 

Tell Wit how mnch it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness '; 

Tell Wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness : 

And when they do reply, 

Straight give them both the lie. 

Tell Physic of her boldness ; 

Tell Skill it is pretension ; 
Tell Charity of coldness ; 

Tell Law it is contention : 
And as they do reply. 

So give them still the lie. 



Tell Fortmie of her blindness ; 

Tell Nature of decay ; 
Ten Friendship of unkindness ; 

Tell Justice of delay : 
And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell Arts they have no soundness. 

But vary by esteeming ; 
Tell Schools they want profoundness. 

And stand so much on seemin g ; 
If Arts and Schools reply. 

Give Arts and Schools the lie. 

Tell Faith it's fled the City ; 

Tell how the Country erreth : 
Tell Manhood shakes of pity ; 

Tell Virtue least preferreth : 
And if they do reply, 

Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing ; 
Because to give the lie. 

Deserves no less than stabbing : 
Stab at thee who that will, 

No stab the Soul can kill ! 

Davison's RHAPSODY, 1608. 



If a Dum makes me keep my dManee, the comfort 
is, he keeps his at the same time. swift. 



The busts of grandeur, and the pomp of pow'r. 
Can these bid sorrow's gashing tears subside f 
Can these avail in that tremendous hour, 
When death's cold hand congeals the purple tide ? 

Ah no t the mighty names are heard no more — 
Pride's thought sublime, and beaut3r's kindling bloom, 
Serre but to sport one flying moment o'er. 
And swell with pompous verse th' escutcheon'd tomb* 

06ILYIS. 



Our actions are our own ; their consequence 
Belongs to Heaven. francis. 



Youth ! thou wear'st to manhood now : 

Darker lip, and darker brow, 

Statelier step, more pensive mien. 

In thy face and gait are seen : 

Thou must now brook midnight watches, 

Take thy food and sport by snatches^ 

For the gambol and the jest. 

Thou wert wont to love the best. 

Graver follies thou must follow. 

But as senseless, false, and hollow. 
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The English language expresses the Deity more ap- 
propriately^than any other — ' Ooj>' is the contraction 
of the Saxon * Good/ 



Our restless passions, like tempests on the main, 
Driye reason from the gaidance of our liveSy 
And hare us shipwrecked on a bftrb'rous coast. 



Whbn she sighs for sorrows not her own, 
Let that dear sigh to Mercy's cause be given ; 

And bear that tear to her Creator's throne, 
Which glistens in the eye upraised to Heaven ! 

SHERIDAN. 



Those who have been once dear to us, by whatever 
offence they may have alienated our affection when 
living, are generally remembered with tenderness 
when dead ; and after the grave has sheltered them 
from our resentment, and rendered reconciliation 
impossible, we often regret as severe that conduct, 
which before we approved as just. 



God is everywhere 1 The God who framed 

Mankind to be one mighty family. 

Himself our Father, and (he World our Home. 

COLERIDGE. 
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You ave frr too prodipd m pfake, 
Aad crowB me with tke gwlaads of ytor merit ; 
As we meet htakB cm riren, — die stronf^ gale 
Being best frieoidB to ns, — our own swift motion 
Bfakes beliere that fother nimbler rows ; 
Swift Tirtoe thinks small goodness frstest goes. 

DATENPORT. 



I HATB flie Simoom wind of a conrt, which passes 
innocnons over those who lie on the gronndj but 
dries those to powder who stand upright. 

J. p. RICHTER. 



Vhat equal torment to the grief of mind. 
And pining anguish hid in gentle heart. 
That inly feeds itself with thou^ts unkind. 
And nourisheth her own consuming smart ? 
What medicine can any leach's art 
Yield such {i sore, that doth her grievance hide. 
And will to none her malady impart ? 

SPENSBR. 



Never was any man distinguished as a hero, or re- 
corded in the annals of history as a great man, to 
whom the quality of generous forgiveness of evil did 
not conspicuously belong. 

BLAIR. 
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Woman, gentle Woman has a heart 
Fraught with the iweet humanities of life ; 

Swayed by no selfish aim, she bears her part 
In all her joys and woes ; in pain and strife. 

Fonder and still more faithful ! When the smart 
Of care assails the bosom, or the knife 
Of keen endurance cuts us to the soul, 
First to support us, foremost to console. 

Oh ! what were man in dark misfortune's hour 
Without her cherishing aid 7 A nerveless thing, 

Sinking ignobly 'neath the passing power 
Of every blast of fortune. She can bring 

A balm for every wound : as when the shower 
More heavily falls, the bird of eve will sing 

In richer notes ; sweeter is woman's voice 

When through the storm it bids the soul rejoice. 

A. A. WATTS. 



Persons, worn and hackneyed in the ways of men, 
whose imaginations are grown callous, and have lost 
all those delicate sentiments which are nataral to 
minds that are innocent and undepraved, ridicule 
every thing as romantic that comes in competition 
with their present interest ; and treat those persona 
as visionaries, who dare stand up, in a corrupt age^ 
for what has not its immediate reward joined to iit. 

ADDISON. 
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Faiu is the spar that the clear spirit doth raise, 
(That last ioirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and liye laborious days : 
Bat the fur gaeidon when we hope to find, 
And think to barst out into sudden blaze. 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears. 
And slits the thin-spun life. ' Bat not the praise,' 
Phoebus replied, and touch'd my trembling ears : 

* Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies : 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes. 

And perfiDct witness of all-judging Jotc ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed. 

Of so much Fame in Heaven expect thy meed !' 

MILTON. 



Trb passions, by being too much conversant with 
earthly objects, can never fix in us a proper compo- 
sure and acquiescence of mind. Nothing but an in- 
difference to the things of this world, an entire sub- 
mission to the will of Providence here, and a well- 
grounded expectation of happiness hereafter, can 
give us a true satisfactory enjoyment of ourselves. 
Virtue is the best guard against the many unavoid- 
able evils incident to us ; nothing better alleviates 
the weight of the afflictions, or gives a truer relish 
of the blessings of human life. frankun. 
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** THBRB WAS SILENCE IN UEAVBM. " 

Can angel-spirits need repose 
In the full sun-light of the sky ? 

And, can the veil of slumber close 
A cherub's bright and blazing eye ? 

Have seraphim a weary brow, 

A fainting heart, an aching breast ? 

No, far too high their pulses flow. 
To languish with inglorious rest. 

How could they sleep amid the bliss, 
The banquet of delight above ? 

Or bear for one short hour to miss 
The vision of the Lord they love ? 

Oh 1 not the deathlike calm of sleep 
Could still the everlasting song : 

No fairy dream, or slumber deep 
Entrance the rapt and holy throng. 

Yet, not the lightest tone was heard 
From angel-voice or angel-hand ; 

And not one plumed pinion stirred 
Among the bow'd and blissful band : 

For there was silence in the sky, 
A joy not angel-tongues could tell. 

As from its mystic fount on high, 
The peace of God in stillness fell. 
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Oh ! what is silence here below f 
The quiet of concesl'd deqpair. 

The pause of pain, the dream of woe : 
It is the rest of rapture there. 

Andy to the wayworn pilgrim heie^ 
More kindred seems that perfect peace. 

Than the fall chaunt of joy to hear 
Roll on, and never, neyer cease. 

From earthly agonies set free, 
Tir'd with the path too slowly trod. 

May such a silence welcome me 
Into the palace of my God ! 



In proportion as any one is excellent, does he stand 
less in need of extrinsic testimony : for a good man, 
satisfied with himself, does nothing in order that it 
might be known. If he wants commendation, he 
has virtue ever with him for his best commender ; if 
he wants defence, and it is no uncommon thing for 
him to be assailed by slander and envious abuse, he 
intrenches himself in his own integrity, and in the 
impregnable consciousnesslof righteous deeds ; where, 
as within a rampart and strong fortress, he receives 
the vain assaults, and frustrates the darts of unprin- 
cipled men. 

MILTON. 
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Not seldom ii the soul depress'd 

Whilst tearless is the eye, 
For there are woes that wring the breast 

When Feeling's foant is dry ; 
Sorrows that do not fade with years, 
But, dwelling all loo deep for tears. 

Rankle eternally ! a. a. watts. 



The sound, and proper exercise of imagination, may 
be made to contribute to the cultivation of all that is 
Yirtuous, and estimable in the human character. It 
leads us in particular, to place ourselves in the situa- 
tion of others, to enter into their feelings and wants, 
to participate in their distresses. It thus tends to 
the cultivation of sympathy, and the benevolent affec- 
tions ; and promotes all those feelings which exert 
so extensive an influence in the duties of civil and 
religious intercourse. We may even say, that we 
exercise imagination, when we endeavour to act 
upon that high standard of morals, which requires 
us, '' to do to others, what we would be done by.'' 
For in this situttion, we must imagine ourselves in 
the situation of other men, and in their character, 
judge of our own conduct towards them. Thus, the 
man deficient in imagination, though he may be free 
from any thing unjust or dishonourable, is apt to be 
cold, contracted, and selfish, regardless of the feel- 
ings, and indifferent to the distresses of others. 

ABBRCROMMB. 
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What is the wont of woes that wait on age ? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on liie brow ? 
To view each lor'd one blotted from U£b^s ^page, 
And be alone on earth as I am now. 
Before the Chastener humbly let me bow. 
O'er hearts divided, and o'ec hc^es destroyed ; 
Roll on, vain days ! full reckless may ye flow. 
Since time hath reft whatever my soul enjoy'd, 
And with the ills of eld mine earlier years alloyed. 

BYRON. 

The voice of reason is more to be regarded than the 
bent of any present inclination ; since inclination 
will at length come over to reason, though we can 
never force reason to comply with inclination. 

ADDISON. 



LIFE. 



*' What is the gift of life ? " 
Speak thou, in young existence revelling • 
To thee it is a glorious, god-like thing - ' 
Love, Hope, and Fancy lead the joyous wav 
Ambitioh kindles up her living ray. 
There is a path of light mark'd out for thee 
A thornless path, and there thy way shall be • 
A thousand spirits by thy side shall fall " 

But thou Bkf .!*!«, and look bey<»ud them all • 
Yes, UU indeed may «eem a Joyous thSL: 
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<< Wliat is. Ae gift of Life'' 
To thee, «abd«€d and tmfgkt by wisdom's voice, 
WiBdem of stem necessity, not choice f 
Whose cup «f joy is ebbing out in hnste, 
Who has no fountain to supply the waste ; 
Whose spirit, like some traveUer gazing round 
On broken columns in the desert ground. 
Sees hut sad tracer on a lonely scene. 
Of what Life was, and what it might have been ; 
Oh ! is not Life a sad and solemn thing? 

« What is the gift of Life " 
To him who reads with Heay'n-instructed eye ? 
Tis the first dinwning of eternity ; 
The future Heayen just breaking on the sight ; 
The glimmering of a still increasing light ; 
Its cheering scenes foretastes of heavenly joy. 
Its storms and tempests sent to purify : 

Oh ! is not Life a bright inspiring thing 7 

^ What is the gift of Life" 
To him whose soul through this tempestuous road 
Hath past, and Ibund its Home, its Heav'n, its God f 
Who sees the boundless page of knowledge spread, 
And yearsyias boundless, rolling o'er his head ; 
No cloud to darken the celestial light ; 
No Bin to «ully^and no grief to blight; 

Is not that better light a glorious thing f 

EMILY TAYLOR. 
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A pBRracT dcMOcnlieal rtpies6Btali«B nay exist, 
andy lor aagkt I kmiw or cue, nay exist beaefieially 
as a whole. Bat I am not seat to Parliament to in- 
qaire into the question whether a democracy or a 
monarchy is the best. My lot is cast under the 
British monarchy : nnder that I hare liyed, nader 
that I hare seen my conntry flonrish, nnder that I 
hare seen it enjoy as great a share of prospetityy of 
happiness, and of glory, as I beliere any modifica- 
tion of human society to be capable of bestowing, 
aad I am not prepared to sacrifice, or to haaard the 
fmit of centaries of experiencey of centaries of strag' 
gles, and of more than one century of liberty, as 
perfect as ever blessed any country upon the earth, 
for visionary schemes of ideal perfectibility, or 
doubtful experiments even of possible improvement. 

CANNING. 



What are the ensigns of imperial sway ? 
What all that FoHune's lib'ral hand has brought f 
Teach they the voice to pour a sw^eeter lay, 
Or rouse the soul to more exalted thou^t ? 

When bleeds the heart as Genius blooms unknown, 
When melts the eye o'er Virtue's mournful bier f 
Not wealth, but pity, swells the bursting groan ; 
Not pow'r, but whispering Nature, prompts the tear. 

OGILVIE. 
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Thb seyeresty the subliiiiett, and perhaps the most 
meritorioiui TirtueSy of whieh we are capable, are 
Patience and Composure under distress, pain, and 
affliction ; a steadfast keeping up of our confidence 
in God, and our dependance upon his final goodness, 
eren at the time that every thing present is discou- 
raging and adverse ; and, what is no less difficult 
to retain, a cordial desire for the happiness and com- 
fort of others, even then, when we are deprived of 
our own. The possession of this temper is almost 
the perfection of our nature. But it is then only 
possessed, when it is put to the trial ; tried at all, it 
could not have been in a life, made up only of plea- 
sure and gratification. Few things are easier to 
perceive, to feel, to acknowledge, to extol the good- 
ness of God, the bounty of Providence, the beauties 
of Nature, when all things go well, when our health, 
our spirits, our circumstances, conspire to fill our 
hearts with j^ladness, and our tongues with praise. 
This is easy, this is delightful. None but they who 
are sunk in sensuality, sottishness, and stupefaction , 
or whose understandings are dissipated by frivolous 
pursuits ; none but the most giddy and insensible, 
can be destitute of these sentiments. But this is not 
the trial, or the proof. It is in the chambers of sick- 
ness ; under the stroke of affliction ; amidst the 
pinchings of want, the groans of pain, the pressures 
of infirmity ; in grief, in misfortune ; through gloom 
and horror, that it will be seen, whether we hold 
hat our hope, our confidence, our trust in God; 

o 
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whether this hope and conlldeBce be able to prodvce 
in us resignation, acqaiescenee, and siibmiMioB. 
And as tliose dispositions, which peihape from the 
comparative perfection of onr moral nature, could 
not have been exercised in a world of unmixed gra> 
tification, so neither would thej hare fbund their 
proper office or object in a stale of strict and evident 
retribution ; that is, in which we had no sufferings 
to submit to, but what were evidently and maaifbslly 
the punisliment of our sins. A mere submi0Bi<m to 
punislmienty evidently and plainly such, would not 
luive constituted, at least would very imperfeetly 
have constituted, the disposition which we speak of, 
—the true resignation of a Christian. 

PALBT. 



A PACK that should content me wondrous well. 

Should not be feir, but lovely to behold ; 

Of lively look, all grief for to repel 

With right good grace, so would I that it should 

Speak without word, such words as none can tell. 

SIR THOMAS WYATT. 



OvGHT we to be astonished tiiat the wise walk more 
riowly in their road to virtue^ than fools in tikeir 
passage to vice, since passion drags us along, while 
wisdom only points out tiie way. 

CONFUCIUS. 
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FiTB yean have past ; five sunuMM, with the leag^ 
Of five long winters t and agjidn I hear 
These waters, rolling ftcm their mevntain-spdngs 
With a sweet inland marnnr.— Onee again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs^ 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 
The landscape widi the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dalfk sycamore, and yiew 
These plots of cottage ground, these orohard-tafts,' 
Which at this season, with their unripe iirtttts. 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselTes 
Among the woods and copses, not disturb 
The wild green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild; these pastoral farms^ 
Green to the very door ; and vnreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among tiie trees ! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless wocds, 
Or of some^ Hermit* s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man's e3re : 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind. 
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With tranqoil rettoratioii ; — ^feelings too 

Of unremembered pleasure ; Bach, perhaps. 

As have do slight or tririal inflaence 

On that best portion of a good man's life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trnst. 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood. 

In which the burthen of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and the weary w^ght 

Of all this unintelligible world. 

Is lightened : — that serene and blessed mood. 

In which the affections gently lead us on,-— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In both, and become a living soul : 

While, with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

WORDSWORTH. 



Wr must distinguish between felicity and prosperity ; 
for prosperity leads often to ambition, and ambition 
to disappointment: the course is then over, the 
wheel turns round but once, while the reaction of 
goodness and happiness is perpetual. 

LAM DOR. 



A WiFB aft tender^ uid as trae withal, 
A« die fiiit womaD was before her fall ; 
Made for the man, of whoai ahe was a |Mit ; 
Made to attract his eyes^ and keep his heart. 
A eeeond Eve, bat by no crime accursed ; 
As besateoua, aot as brittle as the lint. 
Had she beea first, still Paiadise had been, 
And Death had found no entrance by her sla ; 
So she not only had preserved from III 
Her sex and oars, but liyed their pattern still. 

DRTbEH. 



A BBACTiFtJL Object calls forth pleasing ideas, and 
excites a gay emotion. A grand object leares upon 
the mind aa impression of grandeur. In all sublime 
scenes, there is a mixture of the awful. The view 
of the skies by night ; the moon moving in the bright- 
ness of her course ; and the host of heaven in silent 
majesty, performing their eternal rounds, strike an 
awe and adoration into the mind. We feel divinity 
present ; we bow dowh, and worship in the temple, 
which tiie Most High God hath built with his hand, 
and hath filled with his presence. 

lOGAlt. 



The brave man does maintain his painful post, 
And cowards only fly to ease in death. 

MOTTLE Y. 

o2 



Thcrb is nothing so much talked of, and so little 
understood in this country, as the Constitution. 
It is a word in the mouth of every man ; and yet 
when we come to discourse of the matter, there is no 
subject on which our ideas are more confused and 
perplexed. Some, when they speak of the CohstitU' 
tion, confine their notions to the law ; otiiers to the 
legislature ; others again, to the governing and ex- 
ecutive part ; and many there are, w^ho jumble all 
these together in one idea. One error, however, is 
common to them all ; for all seem to have the con- 
ception of something uniform and permanent, as if 
the Constitution of England partook rather of the na- 
ture of the soil than of the climate, and was as fixed 
and constant as the former, not as changing and 
variable as the latter, fieiaimg. 



The Gt>ds are just. 
Bnt bow can finite measure infinite ? 
Reason ! alas, it does not know itself ! 
Vet man, vain man, would with this short-lived 

plummet 
Fathom the vast abyss of Heavenly justice. 
Whatever is, is in its causes just ; 
Since all things are by Pate. Bu't purblind man 
Sees but a part o' tV chain, the nearest links : 
His eyes not carrying to that equal beam. 
That poises all above. ^^* 

DRYDEN. 



Why wanders Fancy down the lapse of years, 
Shedding o'er imaged woes untimely tears ? 
Fond, moody power, as hopes or fears preTail, 
She longs, or dreads to lift the awful Tell : 
On visions of delight, now loves to dwell. 
Now bears the shriek of woe and freedom's funeral 

knell. 
Perhaps she says, long ages past away. 
And set in western waves our closing day, 
Night, Gothic night, again may shade the plains 
Where power is seated, and where science reigns : 
England, the seat of arms, be only known. 
By the grey ruin, and the mouldering stone : 
That Time may tear the Garland from her brow. 
And Europe sit in dust as Asia now. 

MRS. BARBAULD. 



Thb wisdom that cometh from above ' is gentle,' the 
frnit of the Spirit is meekness. As the sun, although 
he regulates the seasons, leads on the year, and dis- 
penses light and life to all the planetary worlds, yet 
disdains not to raise, and to beautify the flower which 
opens in its beam, so the Christian religion, though 
chiefly intended to teach us the knowledge of salva- 
tion, and be our guide to happiness on high, yet also 
regulates our conversation in the world, extends its 
benign influence to the circle of society, and diffuses 
its blessed fruits on the path of domestic life. 

LOGAN. 
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TO THE NIGHTlKOALe. 

Sweet bird, that sing'st away the early hours 
Of winters past, or coming yoid of care^ 
Well pleased with delights that present are> 
Fair seasons, budding spray, sweet smelling flowers $ 
To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers. 
Thou thy Creator's goodness dost declare, 
,And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 
A stain to human sense, in sin that lowers. 
What soul can be so sick, which by tiiy songs 
(Attired in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget earth's turmoils, spites and wrongs. 
And lift a reverend eye, and thought to Heaven t 
Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres^ yes, and to Angels' lays. 

DRUMMOND. 



To the Uitelligent and virtuous, old age ptcsents a 
soene of tranquil enjoyments, of obedient appetite, of 
well tfsgulated affections, of maturity in knowledge, 
and of cUm preparsition for immortality. In this 
serene and dignified iitate, placed as it were on the 
confines of two worids, the mind of a good man re- 
views what is past with the complacency of an ap- 
proving conscience ; and looks forward, with humble 
confidence in the mercy of Grod, and with devout 
aspirations towards his eternal and ev^r-increasing 
favour. PERcivAi.. 
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A YKAR ago^ a year ago, 

I thought my heart so cold and still, 
That Love it never more could know : 

That withering Time, and Sorrow's chill. 
Had frozen all its earlier glow. 
A year ago, a year ago, 

I said, ** I ne'er shall lore again" — 

But I had not seen Tliee then ! 

A year ago, a year ago, 

My soul was wrapt in grief and gloom. 
And sighs would swell, and tears would flow. 

As, bending o'er the lost one's tomb, 
I thought of her who slept below! 
A year ago, a year ago, 

I felt I ne'er could love again — 

But I had not known Thee then ! 

A year ago, a year ago, 

All vain were Beauty's witching wiles. 
And eye of light, and breast of snow. 

And raven tress, and lip of smiles. 
They could not chase a rooted woe ! 
A year ago, a year ago, 

I never wished to love again. 

But I had not kiss'd Thee then ! 

liORD STRANG FORD. 



Our own heart, and not other men's opinions, 
Forms our true honour. coleridge. 
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A ncDT of the natanl world teaches net llie truths 
of lerealed religion^ nor do tiie truths of religion in- 
form US of the indnctioiis of physical science'. Hence 
it is, that men whose studies are too much confined to 
one branch, often learn to oyerrate thenselres, and 
so become narrow-minded. Bigotry is a besetting 
sin of oar natmre. Too often it has been the atten- 
dant of religions zeal, but it is perhaps most 
bitter and unsparing when found with the irreligious. 
A philosopher not understanding one atom of their 
spirit, will sometimes scofF at the labours of reli- 
gious men ; and one who calls himself religious will 
perhaps return a like harsh judgment, and thank God 
that he is not as the philosophers — forgetting all 
the while, that man can attain to no knowledge except 
by faculties given to him by his Creator's hand, 
and that all natural knowledge is but a reflection of 
the will of God. In harsh judgments such as these 
there is not only much folly, but much sin. True 
wisdom consists in seeing how all the faculties of 
the mind, all parts of knowledge bear upon each 
other, so as to work together to a common end; 
ministering at once to the happiness of man and his 
Maker's glory. sebgwick. 



Full many a glorious morning have I seen. 
Flatter the mountain tops witii sovereign eye. 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with Heavenly alchemy. 

SHAKfiSFBARE. 
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There never breathed a man who, when hie life 

Was closing, might not of that life relate 

Toils long and hard. The warrior will report 

Of wounds, and bright sword flashing in the field, 

And blasts of trumpets. He, who hath been doom'd 

To bow his forehead in the courts of Kings, 

Will tell of fraud and nerer-ceasing hate, 

Envy, and heart-inquietade, derived 

From intricate cabals of treacherous friends. 

I, who on shipboard lived from earliest youth, 

Could represent the countenance horrible 

Of the vexed waters, and die indignant rage 

Of Auster and Bootes. Forty years 

Over the well-ste^d galleys did I rule : 

From huge Pelorus to Hbe Atlantic pillars, 

Rises no mountain to mine eyes unknown ; 

And the broad gulfs I traveraed oft and oft ; 

Of every cloud which in the heavens might stir 

I knew Ihe force ; and hence the rough sea's pride 

Avail'd not to my vessel's overthrow. 

What noble pomp, and frequent, have not I 

On regal decks beheld ! Yet in the end 

I learn that one poor moment can suffice 

To equalise the lofty and the low. 

We sail the sea of life — a calm one finds, 

And one atonpest— ^and, the voyage o'er, 

Peath is tiie quiet haven of us all. 

EPITAPH, BY CHIABRERA, ON GIAMBATTISTA FED. 
TRANSLATED BY WORDSWORTH. 
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If solitnde succeed to grief, 
RelesM from pain is slight relief; 
llie Tacant bosom's wilderness 
Might thank the pang that made it less. 
We loathe what none are left to share ; 
Eren bliss — 'twere woe alone to bear ; 
The heart once left thns desolate 
Mast fly at last for ease — ^to hate. 
The keenest pangs the wretohed find 
Are rapture to the dreary Toid, 
The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings unemployed. 
Who would be doomed to gase upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun ? 
Less hideous fax the tempest's roar 
Than ne'er to hare the billows more ; 
Thrown, when the wur of winds is o'er, 
A lonely wreck on fortune's shore, 
'Mid sullen calm, and silent bay. 
Unseen to drop by dull decay; — 
Better to sink beneath the shock, 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rock ! 

BYRON. 



Rbsbmtment is, in every stage of the passion, pain- 
ful, but it is not disagreeable, unless in excess. Pity 
is always painful, yet always agreeable. Vanity, on 
the contrary, is always pleasant, yet always dis- 
agreeable. 



HOME. 
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Oh Jealousy ! thou bane of pleasing friendship. 
Thou worst invader of our tender bosoms ; 
How does thy rancour poison all our softness. 
And turn our gentle natures into bitterness I 
See where she comes f once my heart's dearest blessing^ 
Now my changed eyes are blasted with her beauty, 
Loathe that known face, and sicken to behold her. 

ROWS. 



How many bitter thoughts does the innocent man 
aroid I Serenity and cheerfulness are his portion. 
Hope is continually pouring its balm into bis soul. 
His heart is at rest, whilst others are goaded and 
tortured by the stings of a wounded conscience, the 
remonstrances and risings up of principles which 
they cannot forget ; perpetually teased by returning 
temptations, perpetually lamenting defeated resolu- 
tions. PALBY. 



Short is Ambition's gay, deceitful dream. 
Though wreaths of blooming laurel bind her brow, 
Calm thought dispels the yisionary scheme, 
AndTime'scold breath dissolres the withering bough , 

Slow as some miner saps th' aspiring tower. 
When wor^ng secret with destmctive aim ; 
Unseen, unheard, thus mores the stealing hour, 
But works the fall of empire, pomp, and name. 

OOILVIK. 

F 



Ih moments to delig^it devoted, 
" My life" is still the name we give ; 
Blest word ! on which my heart had doted. 
Had man a longer term to live. 
But oh ! so awift the seasons roll 
That word must be repeated never ; 
For " Life," in future say, " My soul," 
Which like my love exists for ever. 



Hope Is itself a species of happiness, and perhaps, 
the chief happiness which this world affords ; but, 
like all other pleasures immoderately enjoyed, the 
excesses of hope must be expiated by pain, and ex- 
pectations improperly indulged must end in disap" 
pointment. If it be asked, what is the in^iroper 
expectation that is dangerous to indulge, experience 
will quickly answer, that it is such expectation as is 
dictated not by reason but by desire ; expectation 
raised not by the common occurrences of life, but by 
the wants of the expectant ; an expectation that re- 
qnires the cononon course of things to be changed, 
and the general rules of action to l>e broken. 

jc^ntsoir. 



Oft, though Wisdom wake^ Suspicion sleepa 
At Wisdom's gate ; and to Simplicity 
R«8igas her charge, while Goodness thinks.no iU 
Where no ill seems. milton. 
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A CHARACTTBR of a highly Tirtaout and lofty stuap 
is degraded, rather than exalted, by an attempt to 
reward virtue with temporal proBpeiity. Such is 
not the recompense which Proridence has deemed 
worthy of suffering merit, and it is a dangerous and 
fatal doctrine to teach young persons, that rectifiwto 
of conduct, and of principle, is either naturally 
allied with, or adequately rewarded foy the gratifioa<^ 
tion of our passions, or the attainment of our wishes. 
In a word, if a virtuous and self-denied character in 
a romance is dismissed with temporal wealth, great- 
ness, rank, or the indulgence of a rashly formed or 
ill-assorted passion, it is natural to say verily, virtue 
has its reward. But a glance on the great picture 
of life will show, that the duties of self-denial, 
of the sacrifice of passion to principle are seldom 
thus remunerated ; and that the internal conscious- 
ness of their high-minded discharge of duty produces, 
on their own reflections a more adequate recompense 
in the form of that peace, '* which the world can 
neither give, nor take away." 

WALTER SCOTT. 



Fear but freezes minds : but Love, like heat, 
Exhales the soul sublime, to seek her native seat ; 
To threats the stubborn sinner oft is hard. 
Wrapped in his crimes, against the storm prepared ; 
But, when the milder beams of mercy play. 
He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak away. 

DRYDEN. 



Bam dov Id bm the hamr whem dayligkt din, 
Asd mubcanw melt aloag the sOoit aea; 

For tiben sweet dicuu of other days arise. 
And Meaorj brestlies her resper sigh to thee ! 

Aad, as I watdi the line of light that plays 

Along the smooth ware tow'rd the burning west, 

I long to tread that golden padi of rays, 
And think 'twoold lead to some bright isle of rest. 



A KAY of light comnranicated to the understanding 
is of more Talue, than a whole yolome committed to 
memory. This, is like water in a cistern, which 
may be exhausted ; that, is like a fountain 3rielding 
a continued supply. wrkn. 



Hark I hark I the lark at heayen's gate sings. 

And Phoebus 'gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs, 

On chalic'd flowers that lies ; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes ; 
With every thing that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise ; 
Arise, arise. 

fiHAKBSPCARS 
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BooKi are not absolutely tiead thioge, teat 4o con- 
tain a progeay of life ia tfaem^ to be as active as 
that soul was whose progeay they ate ; aay, diey do 
preserve as in a vial, the paiest efficacy and extrac- 
tion of that living intellect that bred them . . .Unless 
wariness be used, as good almost kill a Man, as 
kill a good Book : who kills a Man kills a rea- 
sonable creature, God's image ; bat hewko destroys 
a good Book, kills reason itself, kills the knage of 
God, as it were in the eye. Many a man lives a 
harden to the eartii ; but a good Book is (he pre- 
cioas lifeblood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 

MILTON. 



My way must be straight on. True with the tongue, 
False with the heart— I may not, cannot be ; 
Nor can I suffer that a man should trust me — 
As his friend trust me-— and then lull my conscience 
With such low pleas as these : — *' I asked him not — 
He did it all at his own hazard — and 
My mouth has never lied to him'' — No, no ! 
What a friend takes me for, that I must be. 

COLERIDOB. 



The happiness of the body consists in health — that 
of the mind, in knowledge. 

p2 



FmtNiMiiiP, peculiar boos of Heaven, 
The noble mind's delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given, 
To all the lovrer world denied ; 

While Love, unknown among the blessM, 
Parent of thousand wild desires, 

The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with raging fires : 

With bright but oft destructive gleam, 
Alike o'er all his lightnings fly ; 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the favourites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys. 
On fools and villains ne'er descend ; 

In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 
And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 

Directress of the brave and just, 

O, guide us through life's darksome way I 
And let the tortures of mistrust 

On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor shall thine ardours cease to glow, 
When souls to peaceful climes mnove ; 

What raised our virtue here below. 
Shall aid our happiness above. 
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TnuflT in the usutaiice of an Almicfhty Being nft- 
tnrally produces patience, hope, cheerfiilneM, and 
all other diapositions of mind that alleviate thote 
calamities which we are not able to remove. The 
practice of this virtue administers great comfort to 
the mind of man in times of poverty and affliction, 
but most of all in the hour of death. When the soul 
is hovering in the last moments of its separation, 
when it is jnst entering on another state of existence, 
to converse with scenes and objects, and companions 
that are altogether new, what can support her under 
such tremblings of thought, such fear, such anxiety 
Such apprehension9, but the casting of all her 
cares upon Him who first gave her being, who has 
conducted her through one stage of it, and will be 
always with her, to guide and comfort her in her 
progress through eternity. 

ADDISON. 



Of Fancy's too prevailing power beware ! 
Oft has she bri^t on life's fair morning shone, 
Oft seated Hope on Season's sovereign throne ; 
Then clos'd the scene, in darkness and despair. 
Of all her gifts, of all her powers possest. 
Let not her flattery win thy youthful ear, 
Nor vow long faith to such a various guest. 
False at the last, though now perchance full dear ; 
The casual lover with her charms is blest, 
But woe to them her magic bands that wear ! 

LANGHORNB. 
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TMOoeHovT tbe wotld, if It weie Moi^t, 

Fmt wotds enoai^ a nan shaU find. 

They be good cheap, they cost sight nou^t. 

Their BolMtanee ia hot only wind ; 
Bat well to say, and so to mean. 
That sweet accord is seldom seen. 

SIR THOBfAS WY ATT. 



Thwk that the minds of men are various as their 
raceB,--that the modes and employmento of life are 
numberless as they axe necessary^ that there is 
more than one class of merit, that though others 
may be wrong in some things, they are not so in all, 
and tiiat countless races of men have been bom, 
have lived, and died without ever hearing of any one 
of those pomts in which you take a just pride and 
pleasure, and you will not err on the side of that 
•piritnal pnde or intellectual coxcombry, which has 
J«en ^ often the bane of the stud^Jus and the 

BAZUTT. 

Y^ *■ *'"" " *« kMwu, mind, 

y« »«>w long the present ghall endure T 



Thk brare do Dever ah«ii tke light. 
Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempers ; 
Freely without disguise they lore and hate ; 
Still are they found in the fair ^e of day. 
And HeaTen and men are judges of their actions. 

ROWB* 



If we reflect upon any one passion and disposition of 
mind, abstract from virtue, we shall soon see the 
disconnexion between that and true solid happiness. 
It is of the very essence, for instance^ of enyy to be 
uneasy and disquieted. Pride meets with provocar- 
tions and disturbances upon almost every occasion. 
Covetousness is ever attended with solicitude and 
anxiety. Ambition has its disappointments to sour 
us, but never the good fortune to satisfy us ; its ap- 
petite grows the keener by indulgence, and all we 
can gratify it with at present, serves but the more 
to inflame its insatiable desires. 

FRANKUN. 



Mortals that would follow me. 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free : 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the Sphery chime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

MILTON. 



TwAB but an buktmt ke restMiti'd 

Tlittt flery iMrb, so sternly veinM ; 

Twas bat « momeat tbat he stood, 

Then sped as if by death pnTsaed ; 

But in that instant, o'er his soul 

Winters of Memory seem'd to roll, 

And gather in that drop of time, 

A life of pain, an age of crime. 

O'er hira who loves, or hates, or fears. 

Such moment ponrs the grief of years : 

What felt he then, at once opprest 

By all tiiat most distmcts the breast r 

That pause, which ponder'd o'er his fate. 

Oh, who its dreary length shall date ! 

Though in Time's record nearly wiont^t. 

It was Eternity to Thought ! 

For infinite as boundless space 

The thought that Conscience must embrace, 

Which in itself can comprehend 

Woe without name, or hope or end. 

BYRON. 



There is a dignity of mind which, borrowing nothing 
from the protens fashion of the day, rises gracefully 
in its own strength, and is suited to all times ; be- 
cause, proceeding from solid principles, it is not in- 
debted to the changeful caprices of the passing hour. 
Surely that politeness which has its foundation in 
the heart, is the only genuine sort, permanent in its 
influence and of universal application. 



To kU deaf desoMdaiits leare 
The irst, best gift that nan oaa claim ; 
Better thaa ponm by erowds adored, 
Or gold immeasurably stored, — 
A pure and spotleaa Name. 

PINDAR. 



AsiBinoN often puts men upon doing the meanest 
offices ; so climbing is performed in the same pos- 
ture with creeping. swift. 



The seraph S3rmpafhy, from heaven descends, 
And bright o'er earth his beaming forehead bends, 
On man's cold heart celestial ardour flings. 
And show'rs affection from his sparkling wings; 
Rolls o'er the world his mild, benignant eye, 
Hears the lone murmur, drinks the whisper'd sigh ; 
Lifts the closed hitch of pale Misfortune's door. 
Opes the clench'd hand of Avarice to the poor ; 
Unbars tiie prison, liberates the slave. 
Sheds his soft sorrows o'er the untimely grave, 
Points with uplifted hands to realms above. 
And charms the world with universal love. 

DARWIN. 



Talents early soured by disappointment and cala- 
mity, like fruit in the shade, dwindle to premature 
decay, or ripen only into bitterness. 




OTIUB 

of Honour by 



Mamt, it is a lorely 

Thrice liallowed in the rolls of fiune* 

Not for die blazonry of birtk. 

Nor hoDonrt springing from the earth ; 

Bat what Eyangelists have told. 

Of three who bore that name of old : 

Mary, the mother of onr Lord, 

Mary, who sat to hear his word. 

And Mary Magdalene, to whom 

He came while weeping o'er his tomb. 

These to that humble name supply 

A glory which can nerer die, — 

Mary ! my prayer for you shall be. 

May you in pious love be all the three. 

MONTCOMSRY. 



Poetry, says Coleridgs has been to me, ** its own 
exceeding great reward ;" it has soothed my aflBic- 
Uons ; it has multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; 
it has endeared solitude ; and it has giyen me the 
habit of wishing to discover the good and the befiu* 
tlful, in all that meets and surrdunds me. 



tao 

The first imprMtion produced on the enthusiaif, 
when confronted at once willi the bniitUng world, ia 
one of disappointment. He finds of how little 
comparatiye avail are those high intellectnal endow- 
ments on which he had prided himself, — how the 
qniet judgment, the resolute spirit, and the cheerful 
temperament, are worth more in the affairs of this 
life than all the qualities which constitute poets 
and philosophers. If he can either acquire these 
foculties, or acquiesce in the position for which 
his own very different accomplishments fit him, it 
is well. If he can do neither, the irritation thus 
produced at once frets his temper, and causes his 
mind to turn inward, — to find greater pleasure in 
reflecting on its own peculiarities, and reading oyer 
and over again the feiYOurite volume of its ovm 
imaginary autobiography, than in those healthier 
employments which a less pampered understanding 
would have found out of itself. Vanity is of two 
very distinct sorts. There is the vanity of tern- 
perament, buoyant, elastic, irrepressible, excited 
by success, but scarcely depressed by failure, which 
is a happy quality in itself, and may make its pos- 
sessor occasionally ludicrous, but never disturbs his 
sleep or digestion. There is the vanity of genius, 
and of dispositions allied to genius, which is fre- 
quently found combined with a strong and morbid 
sense of defioiencies, which is constantly either 
moping or irritable, unhappy at the neglect of the 
world, and yet ever whispering to itself that the 
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neglect IB raevited. Such nea not o«ly feel most 
acutely disparagemeAt and contempt, but tkey are 
pleased and elevated in their own estimation, more 
than they wonld willini^y allow, by any little token 
of admiratien or respect on the part of the public, 
not so much from any value which they attach to 
the opinion of the public in itself, as fron the sort 
of countenaneo which it lends them, wh«i oi^iressed 
by their own misgivings. They need, as Hazlitt says 
In his Table Talk, '^ a bolster to lean upon, a 
Iming to their poor shivering^ threadbare opinion 
of themselves/' Yet they are sensible all the while 
of their own intellectual eminence, but even more 
strongly sensible of the worldly advantages of 
otiiers ; and even trying to set up the former, with 
some ostentation, as a counterpoise against the lattw. 
These two failings are perfectly distinct in character, 
and, as it were, separate <iiBeasee of the mental 
frame. The one is a disfiguring but harmless freckle, 
the other an eating sore. 

QVAJKTERLY REVttW, 1887. 



I JSDT ask 
Of Nature that with which she will comply ;-— 
It is hjat in her summer's sun to bask, 
To mingle with the quiet of her sky» 
To'see her gentle face without a mask, 
And neirer gaze on it with apathy. 
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Dim as the borrowed beams of mora and stars, 

To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 

la reason to the soul : and as on high 

These rolling fires discover btit the sky, 

Not light US here ; so reason's glimmering ray 

Was lent, not to assure our doubtfal way. 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disa^ppear, 

\¥hen day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere ; 

So p€de grows reason at Religion's light. 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. 

DRYI«N. 



0<H> is the first of all incorruptible Beings, eternal 
and unbegotten : He is not compounded of parts, 
there, is nothing equal to him or like him. He is 
the author of idl good, and entirely disinterested : 
the most excellent of all excellent beings, and the 
wisest of all intelligent authors : the father of equity, 
the parent of good laws, self-instructed, self-suffi- 
cient, and the first former of nature. 

ZOROASTER. 



Soonest he speeds that most can lie and feign; 
True meaning heart is had in high disdain ; 
Against deceit and cloaked doubleness, 
What vaUedi truth, or perfect steadfastness ? 

SIR THOMAS WYATT. 
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I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The stilly sad music of humanity. 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I hare felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of -setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods. 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 
Arid what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay ; 
For thou art with me here, upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest friend, 
My dear, dear friend, and in thy voice I catch 
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The language of my fomer heart, and read 
My former pleasnree in the shooting li|^te 
Of thy wild eyee. Oh ! yet a littte while 
May I behold in thee what I was once. 
My dear, dear Sister I and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that nature nerer did betray 
The heart that lored her; 'tis her pririiege. 
Through all the yean of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for flhe can eo inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so foed 
With lofty thoui^its, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prei^ against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

WOBOSWORTH. 



Active minds can never be idle with impunity. 



Oh grief, beyo«d all other griefs, Tv^n fate 
First leaves the young heart desolate 
In the wide world, widiout that only tie 
For which it loved to live, or fear'd to die ; — 
Lorn as the hung-up tute, that ne'er had spoken, 
Since the sad day its aaster^hord was broken ! 

Q 2 MOORE. 
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How wonderfiil » DeiA, 
Death and his brother Sleep ! 
One, pale as yoader waning mooa 
With lips of laiid bioe ; 
The other, rosy as the morn 
When dironed on ooean's ware 
It blushes o'er the world : 
Yet bodi so passing wonderfal ! 
Hath then the gloomy power 
Whose reign is in tiie tainted sepalchrea 
Seised on her sinless soul f 
Mnst then that peerless fonn, 
Which love and admiration cannot Tiew 
Without a beating heart, those aaare ▼eins. 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow, 
That lorely ontline, which is fiUr 
As breathing marble, perish f 
Mast pntrefaction's breath 
Leare nothing of this hearenly sight 

But loathsomeness and ruin f 
Spare nothing but a gloomy theme, 
On which the lightest heart might moralise ? 
Or is it only a sweet slumber 

Stealing o'er sensation, 
Which the breath of roseate morning 

Chaseth into darkness? 
Will lanthe wake again, 
And give that faithful bosom joy 
Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Wght, life, and rapture from her smile ? 
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YmI tli« will wakt again, 
Although her glowing limba are motionleia, 
And silent thoee sweet lips. 
Once breathing eloquence 
That might have soothed a tiger's rage. 
Or thawed the cold heart of a conqueror. 

Her dewy eyes are closed, 
And on their lids, whose texture line 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs beneath, 
The baby sleep is pillowed : 
Her golden tresses shade 
The bosom's stainless pride. 
Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column, 

SHSLLBT. 



lOKB to the &lling of a star. 
Or as the flights of eagles are ; 
Or like the fresh spring's gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew ; 
Or like a wave that chafes the flood, . 
Or bubble which on water stood ; 
Even such is Man, whose borrow'd light 
Is straight call'd in and paid to-night ; 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 
The spring entomb'd in autumn lies, 
Tlie dew's dried up, the star is shot, 
The flight is pasl-4he man forgot. 

BEAUMONT. 



Lirs if eoBtiaiiany nnragsdby iavftd^n ; ■ o ae tteslf 
away •• ImmT) mmd uratker • day; oae canoeala 
the roMiery bj hurrying va into baaineas, another 
hj lulling ns with aataaeaeata. The depredaticm 
is continacd <iiraagh a thoaaand riciaaitadea of to- 
mnlt and Cranqniility, till haTiag loat all, we can 
loae no more. To pat erary nan in poaieaaion of 
hii own time, aad feMoe the day from a aaccetaion 
of oMrporayiabeyoadh^e; yetypeihapa, some atop 
might be pat to tliia anmereifal peraecntion, if all 
would Berioosly reiecty that whoeTor pays a Tisit 
that IB not deairedy or taUka longer than the hearer is 
willing to attend, ia gnilty of an injnry which he 
cannot repair, and takes away that whkh he cannot 

gif«. JOHNSON. 

O soden wo, thai ever art successour 

To worldly blis 1 spreint is with bitternesse 

Th'ende of the joye of our worldly labour : 

Wo occupieth the fyn of our gladnesse. 

Herken this counseil for thy sikemesse. 

Upon thy glade day have in thy minde. 

The unware wo of harm that cometh behinde. 

CHAUCER. . 



Nbver write on a aabject, without haTing first read 
yourself full on it ; aad never ftsad on a subject, till 
you have thought yoaiaelf hungry on it. 



J. p. RICHTER. 
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Siirci tiiflM nialM the sum of human thiugs. 

And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 

Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease. 

And few can sare or serve, but all may please ; 

Oh I let th' ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A snail unkindness is a great offence. 

Large bounties to restore, we wish in rain, 

3ot all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth, 

With power to grace them or, to crown with health, 

Our little lot denies ; but Heaven decrees 

To all, the gift of minist'ring to ease 

The gentle offices of patient love ; 

The mild forbearance at another's fault ; 

The taunting word, suppressed as soon as thought : 

On these Heaven bade the bliss of life depend. 

And crush'd ill-fortune when it made a friend. 



If there be any suffering which more than another 
claims compassion, but receives it least, it is that 
mental misery occasioned by the consciousness of 
possessing powers, which, not meeting with propor- 
tionate external excitements to action, oppress, in- 
stead of invigorating, the mind, and render it the 
prey of wretchedness, apparently of its own crea- 
tion. Beings thus organized, uninterested in the 
passing trifles of the hour, move gloomily through 
life ; alternately the victims of apathy or imitation ; 
regarded as visionaries or misanthropes, beheld 
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with wonder smI dislik«r'-lhat speeies of dMite 
which the pride of hiuHUi neture 8two.yB iadocoe It 
to feei toworde whatever it ceimot eompicheftd. 
Bat present hefore them obfeote of ponoit adeqnnie 
to their deeiret, — awaken tiwir boeon hopee, — rouse 
the maeter-sprtttg of their pnasions,-»towBhed with 
the tpear of Ithnriel, their giant forms spring lirem 
the earthy new life is ponred throngh their frames^ 
new energies displayed in their actions ; while the 
world beholds and confesses, withsnrprisey a meta- 
morphosis which defies its comprehension. 



H«w Tainly seek 
The s^ftsh for tiiat happiness denied 
To anght but ylrtue ! Blind and hardened they 
Who hope for peace amid the storms of care. 
Who covet power they know not how to use, 
And sigh for pleasure they refuse to give ; 
Madly they frustrate still their own designs : 
Pining regrets and vain repentances. 
Disease, disgust, and lassitude, pervade 
Their valueless and miserable lives. 



PnsvAtBMT as every species of cnriosity is among 
mankind, there is none which has so powerful an 
iniuence over every man, as Oie desire of knowing 
what the world may think of him. Thien is noM;, 
the giatiAcatioQ of which is so eagerty desited, or, 
in general, 90 heartUy repented of. 
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H<movB» wy lonl» la uracil too proud to eaich 
A% evovy 9l€i»der twig of nice diatiiictions. 
The^Q $0^ the imfeeling Yvlgax may do well : 
But UwMie wlioee souU ave by the sicer rale 
Of yirtiaou9 Delicacy only iway'd, 
St»»<| at another bar than that of laws. 



Bright be the place of thy soul ! 

No loyelier spirit than thine 
l^er burst from its mortal control, 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 

On earth thon wert all but dirine, 
Ag thy soul shaU imrnortally be ; 

And oox sorrow may cease to repine. 

When we know that thy God is with thee. 

Light be the turf of thy tomb ! 

May its rerdure like emeralds be ; 
There should not be the shadow of gloom 

In aught that reminds us of thee. 

Young flowers^ and an evergreen tree, , 
May spring from the spot of thy rest : 

But nor cypress, nor yew let us see ; 
For why should we mourn for the blest ? 

SYRON. 



STBAiiVAaiifBSS is a nebl* quality, but unguided by 
knowledge or humility, it becomes rashness. 

SWARTZ. 
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The application of heat to the ▼arious branches of 
the mechanical arts, has within a few yean effected 
a greater change in the condition of man, than had 
been accomplished in any equal period of his exist- 
ence. Armed by the condensation and expansion 
of fluids, with a power equal to lightning itself, con* 
quering time and space, he flies oTcr plains, and 
travels on paths cut by human industry, even through 
mountains, with a velocity and smoothness more 
liiLC planetary than terrestrial motion; he crosses 
the deep in opposition to wind and tides: by re» 
leasing the strain on the cable, he rides at anchor 
fearless of the storm ; he makes the elements of air 
and water the carriers of warmth, not only to banish 
winter from his home, but to adorn it even daring 
the snow-storm with the blossoms of spring; and like 
a magician, he raises from the gloomy abyss of the 
mine, the spirit of light to dispel the midnight dark- 
ness. MRS. SOIOERVILLB. 



Abt thou dejected ? is thy mind overcast f 
To chase thy gloom, go fix some weighty truth ; 
Chain down some passion ; do some gen'rous good ; 
Teach ignorance to see, or grief to smile ; 
Correct thy friend ; befriend thy greatest foe ; 
Or with warm heart, and confidence divine. 
Spring up, and lay strong hold on Him who mada 
thee. YOVM«. 
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Dfiiu.iiS la siiiU are reprehensions to him that 
asketti. We seem thereby to tell him, that he craves 
that which is not conyenient, so errs from that 
stsAkm he shoald rest in. In our demands we un- 
cerer our own desires ; in the answers we receive, 
w« ga&er how we are affected. Beware what thou 
askest, and beware what thou deniest. For if dis- 
cietioii guide thee not, there is a great deal of danger 
in both. We often, by one request, open the windows 
of o«r heart wider than all the endeavours of our 
observers can. 'Tis like giving of a man our hand 
in tlM dark ; which directs him better where we are, 
than ^ther our voice, or his own search may. If we 
give repulses, we are presently held in suspicion, 
and.insearched for the cause, which, if it be found 
treaehing on discourtesy, love dies, and revenge 
spriiigs from the ashes. feltham. 



There is no traitor like 
He, whose domestic treason plants the poignard 
Within the breast which trusted to his truth* 

BTRON. 



— A spirit pure as Iter's 



Is always pure, e'en while it errs ; 
As sunshine broken in the rill. 
Though tumM astray, is sunshine still I 

MOORE. 
R 
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H^PB ^ a TACprant that prefers begging from place 
to place, and gathering morsels, to liring at heme 
on Mr means with Content. It is a Tagabond with- 
pot an honest calling or an abiding place ; it chests 
ug of the present good, and makes beggars of those 
fortune has made princes. What have we, who are 
liere bat for to-day, to do with the eternal promises 
for to-morrow ? Get thee gone from me, thon rest- 
less guest, tiiat cannot live with Content upon pos- 
session ! Leave me Content for my companion, and I 
will not ask thee to come as a flatterer ; take Fear 
along with thee, as fanciful a creature as thyself, 
who destroys what is real with a more painfnl de- 
ceit than thou buildest what is but imaginary. Each 
are equally enemies to Content. 

SfRS. MONTAGU. 



SwBBT peace of heart, from false desire refin'd, 
That poar'st Klysian sunshine on the mind, 
O come, bid each tumultuous wish be still. 
And bend to Nature's law each froward will. 
Let Hope's wild wing ne'er stoop to Fortune's sphere ; 
For terror, anguish, discontent are there ; 
But soar with strong and steady flight sublime, 
Where disappointment never dar'd to climb. 

BEATTIB. 



^■T US th' important now employ, 
^^ Hve as those that never die. 



nURNS. 



1^ 

It is often necessary to pretend not to know what 
the person, who is speaking to yon, may have him- 
self told you on a former occasion ; and perhaps few 
friendships would long endure, if communicatioqs 
made in moments of unusual confidence, were, at 
another time, to be repeated, much less commented 
upon, to him from whom we heard them, even though 
there were no other auditor. It is well said by Fel- 
tham, t}iat ** when two friends part, they should lock 
up one another's secrets, and interchange their keys." 



What blessedness hath Heaven on man bestow'd; 
Pure as the hour when care and sorrow cease, 
When the freed sdul shakes off her weary load, 
And faint and tired, strangers to home and peace, 
With lingering toil in foreign land opprest, 
At length we sink again in sweetest rest, 
On our accustomed bed, so oft in rain 
Remembered, and so oft in vain desired : 
When by our native air again inspired, 
A soft oblivion steals o'er all our pain. 



SwBBT Teyiot ! on thy stiver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blase no more ; 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willow'd shore i 
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Where'er tlioB wimI'sI, by diJe or kUl, 
AU, aU is peMefoly aU is stOl, 

As if thy waves, slace Tine was Immv, 
Since lint tfaey roU'd upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed. 

Nor started at the bogle bora. 

Unlike tiie tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow. 
Retains each grief, retains each crime. 

Its earliest course was doom'd to know ; 
And, darker as it downward bears. 
Is stain'd with past and ptesent tears. 

WALTER SCOTT. 



HoHOUR rewards the biaye and bold alone; 
She scorns the timorons, indolent, and base : 
Danger and toil stand stem before her throne, 
And guard, — so Joyc commands, — the fatal place. 
Who seeks her must the mighty cost sustain, 
And pay the price of £Eune, — labour, and care, and 
pain. 



There is but one certain cure for envy — make the 
object of the baneful passion your friend. We then 
rejoice at the merit of which we were before jeideus; 
the praises which discomposed us, become an in- 
direct complimeint to ourselves ; and we derive a 
reflected lustre from the fame of him by whom we 
are esteemed. 



Such M neither of tbemielTet cab sing, 
Nor yet are sung of others for reward, 
Die in obscure oblirion, as the thing 
Which never was ; ne ever with regard 
Their names shall of the later age be heard. 
But shall in rustic darknes ever lie. 
Unless they mentioned be with inihmie. 

What booteth it to have been rich alive 7 
What to be great? What to be gracious? 
When after death no token doth survive 
Of former being in this mortall hous, 
But sleepes in dust, dead and inglorious, 
Like beast, whose breath but in his nostrels is, 
And hath no hope of happinesse or blis. 

How many great ones may remembred be, 
Which in their dales most famouslie did florish ; 
Of whome no word we heare, nor signe now see, 
But as things wipt out with a sponge do perishe, 
Because they living cared not to cherishe. 
No gentle wits, through pride or covetize. 
Which might their names for ever memorise ! 

Provide therefore (ye Princes) whilst ye live. 

That of the Muses ye may friended bee, 

Which unto men etemitie do give ; 

For they be daughters of Dame Memorie, 

And Jove, the father of Etemitie, 

And do those men in golden thrones repose, 

Whose merits they to glorifie do chose. 

na 
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The 8e»M told yio« «»•» <rf «*•*" ****' 

And horrid fc— «rf •«» "•'-•^ .., 

They able i» wtth P«»'^ "'"'^^J^.w«e 

To taeAe, ..d «h-ee the '>^^^^'^ "'^ 

Ont of dwed d««ke«e«e to eteruHlMr, 

And them i«»or«l «rte whi* .!• -o»ld «SH, 

In foule forgetfalnewe, and »a«ele« ne- 
. * • • * * • 

For deede. doe die, how erer noblie donn^ 

And thought, oi -en do a. ^^^^fZl^nue, 
But wise wordeB taught la numbers tor t 

Recorded by the Muaes, live *»' ^^ ' . . ^^„ 

Ne may with stoming *»*•« t^^^ *w!2i. 
Ne bitter-breathing windea with har«fall blaat, 
Nor age, nor envie, shall them ever wast. 

In raine do earthly Princes then, in raiae, 

Seeke with Pyramides, to heaTenaspired ; 

Or huge Colowes, buUt with costtae paine , 

Or brawn Pillours, never to be ^'^^, . 

Or Shrine., made of th. mettall moat denred , 

To make their memories for ever li.v« : 

For how can mortall immortalitie give ? 

Such one MauMlus made, the worlds great wonder, 

But now no remnant doth thereof remwae : 

S ° e Maioellu., but was torne with thander: 

Sn k ne WsiPP"'' *"* *■ worno with raine : 

So fc "ne ''"'* Edmond, but was rent for gaine : 

A, I I, vain moaiments of oarthlie masse 

jj "*^»a of Time, in time to nought doo passe. 
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Bat Fame with golden wiags aloft doth die, 
AboTe the reach of nunons decay, 
And with braye plnmee doth beate the azure skie, 
Admir'd of base-borne men from farre away : 
llien who so will with yertuous deeds assay 
To mount to Heayen, on Pegasus must ride, 
And with sweete Poets yerse be giorifide. 

8PEN8ER. 



PoyfiRTY in wedlock is a great decayer of loye and 
coBtefitation ; and riches can find many ways to 
diyert an inconyenience ; but the mind of man is all. 
Some can be seryile, and fall to those labours which 
another cannot stoop to. Aboye all, let the gene- 
rous mind beware of marrying poor ; for though he 
cares the least for wealth, yet he will be most galled 
with the want of it. feltham. 



TiisRE the humble yirtnes love to rest 
Secure, and shelter'd in the peasant's nest ; 
liike the sweet tenants of the hiye, they dwell, 
Gentle companions of tiie poor man's cell. 
BlesB'd memory tells, how warm his bosom glow'd 
For ills preyented, or for good bestow'd, 
While the small mite, in loye, in pity giyen, 
Touch'd by his hand, became a gem in Heayen. 

REy. JOHPI BITFOSD. 



At tw€^ TOBor .0elhe win mB-«»>i tkirty Ite 
wit, nd at fiKty 



Pboh tbe body of ooe gulty deed, 

A AooMiid giMway few«y and hamitiBg tkosghte. 



Wb talk of a credolons Tvlgar, without always re- 
coUectiiig that there is a mlgar incredality, wliich, 
in historical matteiSy as well as in those of religioB, 
inds it easier to doubt than to examine, and enden- 
TOOTS to assume the credit of an etprHfari^ by deny- 
ing whateyer happens to be a little beyond the Tery 
limited comprehension of the sceptic. 

WALTER SC301T* 



HiiRSH Poverty, 
That moth, which frets the sacred robe of wit. 
Thousands of noble spirits blonts, that else 
Had spun rich threads of fancy from their brain : 
But they are souls too much sublim'd to live. 

BABCmJBY. 



iRTUB, like a fragrant flower, imparts her charms 
»o wi who approach her. 
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The silver shower, whose reckless burthen weighs 

Too heavily upon the lily's head. 

Oft leaves a saTing moistnre at its root. 

WORDSWORTH. 



'Ti» much safer to reconcile an enemy than to con- 
quer him. Victory deprives him of his Power, but 
reconciliation of his Will : and there is less danger 
in a Will which will not hurt, than in a Power which 
cannot. The power is not so apt to tempt the Will, 
as the Will is studious to find out means. 

FELTHAM. 



That Friendship, which from wither'd Love does 

shoot, 
JLike the faint herbage on a rock, wants root ; 
Lfore IB a tender amity, refinM : 
Grafted on friendship, it exalts the kind. 
But when the graft no longer does remain, 
The dull stock lives, but never bears again. 

DRYDEN. 



Thbre are three modes of bearing the ills of life ; 
by Indifference, which is the most common; by 
Philosophy, which is the most ostentatious ; and by 
Religion, which is the most effectual. colton. 
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Oh! sacred Mcm'ry, tablet of the heart, 

Thoa breathing shadow of departed days, 
Still erer prompt to wake the slmnb'ring smart. 

And backward lare the Tisionary gaze ; 
Thou tellest but of scenes, that melted by, 

Are yanish'd now, like wreaths of winter-snow ; 
The tear of sorrow gems thy lucid eye. 

And yet, so beauteous is thy garb of woe. 
We love thee still, and clasp thy fond regret. 
Too tender to renounce, too pleasing to forget ! 

Why should Mem'ry weep, that frowning truth 

So early chasM the mock'ries of delight. 
The idle dreams that flush'd the cheek of youth, 

And glitter'd baneful on the dazzled sight ? 
She hath not murder'd Hope, though distant far. 

And trembling at her yoice, with drooping plume. 
Gay Fancy flies ; nor quench'd that better star. 

Whose radiant orb can cheer the wintry gloom, 
Where sacred Virtue rears her hallow'd nest. 
There Peace shall linger still, companion of the 
breast. 



Grim that can vent itself in imagery, howeter 
gloomy, is not of that sort which preys rapidly 
on life : for it is 

The grief that doth not speak— 

F«1U on the burthened heart, and bids it break. . 
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O BBHOLD me — 
Behold the game that laaghing fortune plays ; 
Fate, or the will of HeaTen, call't what you pleaie. 
That mars the best designs that prudence lays, 
That brings events about, perhaps, to mock 
Alt hfiman reach, and sport with expectation. 



Thb same uncertainty of human affairs which teaches 
us to fear and doubt, even in the most prosperous 
state of things, should teach us to hope in their 
worst appearance : all is so uncertain, nothing is 
entirely sure or entirely desperate. 



Those who once have got the highest stair, 



Will keep them down that mount with too much haste ; 
^Tia best (some say) to rise but soft and fair : 
If thou will gain thy journey's end at last, 
Tire not thy means by posting over-fast ; 
Stir like a dial, unperceiv'd to move. 
So Shalt thou gather strength and purchase love. 

HUBERT. 



Cafbice is a terrible tyrant; he hides his rigour 
under the names of sport, of fhncy, whim, or incli- 
nation, uncertainty, irresolution, and a thousand 
fond excuses. Most people avoid cruelty and se- 
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verity, but caprice and tkeir idle will they think 
may be their guide and gavemor. To the ioment 
of their invention each dependant must submit; 
but happier are they who are goTemed by another's 
will, than such aa are tyrannised by their own* A 
thousand aocidenta may set our actioas and our rea* 
son free from another person's dominion, but if once 
our own passions conquer us, true liberty and the rule 
of reason is for ever at an end : the soul's calm sun- 
shine and the heartfelt joy is then for ever lost. The 
storms of fortune are nothing to the storm of passion, 
and the war of will. So equitable is the order of 

things, who does an ill receives a punishment 

It is most admirably ordered by the Giver of all 
grace, that good and benefit done to the weakest and 
meanest, shall to the most great and most power- 
ful derive its adequate reward of peape, of joy, of 
satisfaction. And on the contrary, ^ least iiyiiry) 
the smallest oppression offered to the poor aii4 de- 
fenceless, shall, even in the boaaos of tks Mff^g «b^ 
the mighty, place fear, uneasinesaandu^b^Kiiness; 
the conscience accusing or excusing. C^uicieaos is 
justice's best minister ; it t^xea^ens, proaaa^, re- 
wards, and punishes, and keeps all under its con- 
trol ; the busy must attend to Its remonstrances, the 
most powerful submit to its reproof, and the angry 
endure its upbraidings. While eenscieace is enr 
friend all is peace ; but if oace offended, fiirewell 
the tranquil mind. URa. iioicta6«. 
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Beneath my grief I fainted not. 
And hope within me seem'd to live ; 
Until the moment when I thought, 
That they who injure ne'er forgive. 
Be pardon ready ; oft one sees 
A wound inflicted ne'er intended, 
And oftener by carelesuiess 
Than by design, are men offended. 
I hoped in Tain — ^when hope had brought 
Her dreams so fond — so fugitive — 
I hoped — but sunk beneath the thought. 
That they who injure ne'er forgive. 



Knowledge is the treasure of the mind ; but dis- 
cretion is the key : without which it lies dead in 
the dniness of a fruitless rest. 



He who would happy live to-day, 
Must laugh &e present ills away, 

Nor think of woes to come ; 
For come they will, or soon or late ; 
Since miz'd at best is man's estate 

By Hettven's eternal doom. 



Vies is the vengeaunce on the ashes cold ; 
And envy base to barke at sleeping fame. 

SPENSER. 

s 
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Hb l^ftt ad* towards mcb, as if God nw him, and 
piaf • to God, aa if ■«■ heard lu■^ alOciagfa lie may 
•ot otitaia all tiMt he aaks, or sneceed in all that he 
madertakea, will BMwt probably dcserre to do so. 
For with reapect to hia actiima to men, howerer they 
■lay fUl with regard to others, yet if pure and good, 
with regard to himaelf and hia hi^iest interpsts, they 
eaanot fail ; and with respeet to hia prayers to God, 
although they cannot make the Deity more williDg 
to give, yet they will, and must, make tiie snppliant 
more worthy to reoeiTO. colton. 



To die— what ia it hut to sleep and sleep, 
Nor feel the weariness of dark delay 
Through the long night of time, and nothing know 
Of intervening centuries elaps'd. 
When thy sweet morn, Eternity, begins ? 
Or else<»what is it but a welcome change 
Prom worse to better, from a world of pain 
To one where flesh at least can nothing feel, 
And pain and pleasure have no equal sway ? 
What is it but to meet ten thousand friends. 
Whose earthly race was finished ere our own, 
And be well welcome, where the tim'rous foot 
Pear*d to intrude, and whence no foot returns f 

HDRDIS. 
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There are, indeed, few gratificatlonB more exquisite 
than those which we experience in being able to 
identify the scenes, and realize the descriptions, 
which have been long consecrated in the mind by 
genius and by Tirtue; which have supplied the 
fancy with its earliest images, and are connected 
with its most lasting associations. In such moments 
as these, we appear to be able suddenly to arrest 
the progress and lessen the devastations of time. 
We hardly contemplate with regret the ages that 
have passed in silence and oblivion ; and we behold, 
for the first time, the fading and faint descriptions 
of languages, stamped with the fresh impressions 
of reality and truth. 

REV. JOHN MITFORD. 



What man so wise, what earthly wit so ware. 

As to descry the crafty cunning train. 

By which Deceit doth mask in visor fair. 

And cast her colours died deep in grain 

To seem like Truth, whose shape she well can fain, 

And fitting gestures to her purpose frame, 

The guiltless man with guile to entertain ? 

SPBlfSER. 



Where there is yet shame, there may in time be 
virtue. johnson. 
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THE SABBATH BELL. 



Pilgrim, thou bast meekly borne 
All tbe cold world's bitter scorn, 
Joumeying througb this vale of tears, 
Till the promised land appears, 
Where the pure in heart shall dwell — 
Thou dost bless the Sabbath bell ! 

Idler, following fashion's toys. 
Seeking, *mid its empty joys, 
Pleasure that must end in pain. 
Sunshine that will turn to rain ; 
What does whisp'ring conscience tell, 
When thou hear'st the Sabbath bell ? 

Poet, dreaming o'er thy lyre, 
Wasting health and youthful fire ; 
Wooing still the phantom Fame, 
For, at best, a fleeting name ; 
Burst the chains of Fancy's spell, — 
Listen !— 'tis the Sabbath bell ! 

Monarch, on thy regal throne ; 
Ruler, whom the nations own ; 
Captive, at thy prison grate, 
Sad in heart, and desolate ; 
Bid earth's minor cares farewell — 
Hark ! it is the Sabbath bell ! 
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Statefman, toiling in the mart. 
Where ambition playa his part ; 
Peasant, bronzing 'neath the sun. 
Till thy six days' work is done ; 
Every thought of business quell. 
When ye hear the Sabbath bell ! 

Maiden, with thy brow so fair. 
Blushing cheek, and shining hair ; 
Child, with bright and laughing eye, 
Chasing the wing'd butterfly ; 
Hasten, when o'er yale and dell 
Sounds the gath'ring Sabbath bell f 

TraT'ller, thou whom gain or taste 
Speedeth through earth's weary waste ; 
Wand'rer from thy native land. 
Rest thy steed, and slack thy hand, 
When the seventh day's sun-beams tell 
There they wake the Sabbath bell ! 

Soldier, who, on battle plain, 
Soon mayst mingle with the slain ; 
Sailor, on the dark blue sea, 
As thy bark rides gallantly. 
Prayer and praise become ye well. 
Though ye hear no Sabbath bell ! 

Mother, that, with tearful eye, 
Stand'st to watch thy first-born die, 

s2 
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Bending o*er his cradle bed, 
Till the last pure breath has fled, 
What to thee of hope can tell, 
Like the solemn Sabbath bell ? 

'' Mourner/' th«s it seems to say, 
** Weeping o'er this fragile clay. 
Lift from earth thy streaming eyes. 
Seek thy treasure in the skies, 
Where the strains of angels swell. 
One eternal Sabbath bell !'^ 



The religious man fears, the man of hokiour scorns 
to do an ill action. The latter considers Tice as 
something beneath him; the other, as something that 
is offensiTe to the Divine Being ; the one, as what 
is unbecoming ; the other, as what is forbidden. 

ADDISON. 



Oh ! there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart ; 

As if the soul that minute caught 

Some treasure it through life had sought ; 

As if the very lips and eyes. 

Predestined to have all our sighs. 

And never be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before us then ! 

MOOKCi 
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Sweet Mercy's healing balm 
Is the extraction of brave spirits, which, 
By innate valour rarefied, enrich 
With that fair gem the triumphs of success, 
Whilst cowards make the victors' glory less ; 
Their highest flame of rage being but dull earth, * 
Fir'd into tyranny. 

CHAMBBRLAYNB. 



No torture has yet been invented so cruel, as would 
be the obligation of reading every morning, the re- 
cord of all which we may have said during the pre- 
ceding day ; except, perhaps, to have our thoughts, 
during that period, brought before us in the same 
visible form. 



Swift favours ciiann ; bat when too long they stay, 
l^ey lose the name of kindness by delay. 



Nothing awakes our sleeping virtues like the noble 
acts of our predecessors. They are standing beacons 
that fame and time have set on hills, to call us to a 
defence of virtue, whensoever vice invades the com- 
mon wealth of man. fjbltham. 



The bath obsequiouSy beauty's Bmile, 
Wine, fragrance, mnBic's heavenly breath. 
Can but our hastening hours beguile. 
And slope the path that leads to death. 



TflB beings of the mind are not of clay ; 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more belor'd existence : that which Fate 

Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied, 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; 

Watering the heart whose early flowers have died. 

And with a fresher growth replenishing the void. 

BITRON. 



Thk woes of the imagination have this dire pre- 
eminence over such as spring from real evils, that, 
while these can warm at times in benevolent joy, or 
even brighten for a moment to the flash of innocent 
gaiety, the selflshness of the former, chequered by 
no kindly feeling, reflects not the sunny smile ; as 
the dark and noisome fog drinks in vain the beam 
of Heaven. biary brunton. 



Extend generosity, it is profnseness ; 
Confine economy, it is avarice ; 
Unbridle courage, it is rashness ; 
Indulge sensibility, it is weakness. 
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A MAN should never be afthamed to own he hta been 
in the wrong, which is but saying in other words, 
that he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 

POPS. 



WUTTBN ON A PANB OF GLASS. 

For many a year hath this transparent pane 

Endured the pelting of the elements ! 

Ofty on a winter's ere, when all within 

Was peace and comfort, hath the pattering rain, 

Or sudden gust of wind, its fury spent 

On this unconscious victim, while the glare 

Of forked lightening harmlessly illum'd 

The simple record which thine eye surveys. 

Yet think not that tempestuous seas alone. 

The boisterous strife of elemental war. 

Have been its lot. Oft hath the setting sun. 

Sinking in tranquil majesty behind 

Ydn jutting building, sweetly shone upon it: 

And mid the placid stillness of the night, 

Fair Cynthia's beams, shedding a silvery hue. 

Have deck'd with lustre, cold bat beautiful, 

Its polishM surface. What though these events 

Are in themselves but trivial, and may seem 

Devoid of all instruction, to the mind 

They point a moral : Stranger, canst thou find it? 

Hast thou e'er known misfortune ? have the clouda 

Of dark adversity broke o'er thy head ? . 

Be of good courage ! If thy heart be pure. 



And like this pane truispareiit, hath not aught 
Which seeks concealment ; tho' thou art moi« fnul 
Than is this fragile tablet, do not fear! 
Soon shall the rays of dawning happiness 
Make rich amends for all the tempest's gloom ; 
And Heayen's approring smile shall visit thee, 
lake the pare beam which oft hath kiss'd this glass 
In Autumn's loyely night, when the bright moon 
Hath held in midnight pomp her gentle reign. 



So pure, so good, she scarce could guess at sin, 
But thought the world without like that within. 



A DBSiRE of Knowledge is natural to the mind of 
man; and nothing discovers the true qaality and 
disposition of the mind more than the particular 
kind of knowledge it is fond of. Thus, we see, low 
and little minds are most delighted with a know- 
ledge of trifles ; an indolent mind witii that which 
serves only for amusement in the entertainment of 
fancy ; a curious mind is best pleased with facts ; 
a Judicious penetrating mind, witii demonstrations 
and mathematical science ; a worldly mind esteems 
no knowledge like that of the world ; bat a wise 
and pious man, before all other kinds of knowledge, 
prefers that of God and bis own soul. 

MASOiN. 



SOS 



Say, what is Honour ? — 'tis the iineilt sense 
Of Justice which the human mind can frame, 
Interesty each lurking frailty, to disclaim, 
And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffer'd or done. Wordsworth. 



In youth, the spirits are never long depressed, 
especially by uncertain or remote sorrow ; but as a 
captive butterfly, when the pressure on its wings is 
removed, flutters them again, with all their glitter- 
ing dyea and buoyancy uninjured, so do the spirits 
of youth quickly resume their elasticity and bril- 
liancy. 



Mt conscience is my crown. 
Contented thoughts, my rest ; 
My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast. 

Enough I reckon wealth ; 

That mean, the surest lot, 

That lies too high for base contempt, 

Too low for envy's shot. 

My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfill ; 
I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 
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I fear no care for gold. 
Well doing is my wealth ; 
My mind to me an empire is. 
While grace affordeth health. 

I clip hig^ climbing thoughts, 

The wings of swelling pride ; 

Their fall is worst, that from the height 

Of greatest honour slide. 

Since sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear; 
I bear so low and small a sail 
As freeth me from fear. 

I wrestle not with rage, 
While fury's flame doth burn, 
It is yain to stop the stream 
Until the tide doth turn. 

But when the flame is out. 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 
I turn a late enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend. 

And taught with often proof, 
A temper'd calm I find 
To be most solace to itself, 
Best cure for angry mind. 
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Spare diet is my fare, 
My clothes more fit than fine ; 
I know I feed and clothe a foe 
That pamper'd would repine. 

I envy not their hap, 
Whom favour doth adrance ; 
I take no pleasure in their pain, 
That haye less happy chance. 

To rise by others' foil 

I deem a losing gain ; 

All states with others' ruin built 

To ruin run amain. 

No change of Fortune's calm 
Can cast my comforts down : 
When Fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown. 

And when, in froward mood, 
SheproY'd an angry foe, 
Small gain I found, to let her come- 
Less loss, to let her go. 

SOUTHWUX. 



Speech is morning to the mind ; 

It spreads the beauteous images abroad. 

Which else lie furl'd and clouded in the soul. 

LEE. 
T 
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THE emigrant's GBAVE. 

Why mourn ye, why strew ye these flow'rets around. 
To yon new sodded grave, as your slow steps 

advance 7 
In yon new sodded grave (ever dear be the ground^) 
Lies the stranger we loved, the poor exile from 

France. 

And is the poor exile at rest from his woe, 
No longer the sport of misfortune, and chanco ? 
Mourn on, village mourners, my tears too shall flow 
For the stranger we loved, the poor exile from 
France. 

Oh ! kind was his nature, tho' bitter his fate ; 
And gay was his converse, tho' broken his heart ; 
No comfort, no hope, his own heart could elate, 
Tho' comfort and hope he to all could impart. 

Ever joyless himself, in the joy of the plain 
Still foremost was he, mirth and pleasure to raise ; 
And sad was his soul, yet how blithe was his strain. 
When he sung the glad song of more fortunate days t 

One pleasure he knew, — in his straw-cover'd shed 
For the snowbeaten beggar, his faggot to trim ; 
One tear of delight he could drop on his bread, 
Which he shared with the poor who were pooi^ 
than him ! 
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And when 'round his death-bed, profusely we cast 
Eyery gift, every solace, our hamlets could bring, 
He blest us with sighs which we thought were his last ; 
But he still had a prayer for his country and king. 

Poor exile, adieu ! undisturbed be thy sleep ! 
From the feast, from the wake, from the Tillage 

green dance ! 
How oft shall we wander, by moonlight to weep, 
O'er the stranger we loved, the poor exile from 

France. 

To the church-going bride shall thy mem'ry impart 
One pang) as her eyes on thy cold relics glance ; 
One roee from her garland, one tear from her heart, 
Shall drop on the grave of the exile from France. 



Thb life of man is a journey, a journey which must 
be travelled however bad the roads or the accommoda- 
tion. If in the beginning it is found dangerous, nar- 
row, and difficult, it must either grow better in the 
end, or we shall by custom learn to bear its inequa- 
lity : — I am mounted upon a wretched ass ; I see 
another man before me upon a sprightly horse, at 
which I feel some uneasiness ; I look behind me, and 
•ee numbers on foot stooping under heavy burdens : 

let me. fearn to pity their estate, and thank Heaven 

ior my own. 
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Akd when angry, — for e'en inthetranquillest clim«8y 
Light breezes will raffle the flowers sometimes, — 
The short passing anger, but seem'd to awaken 
New beauty, like flowers that are sweetest when 
shaken. moors. 



Power and wealth supply the place of each other. 
Power confers the ability of gratifying otir dellres 
without the consent of others. Wealth enables us 
to obtain the consent of others to our gratification. 
Power, simply considered, whatever it confers on 
one, must take from another. Wealth enables its 
owner to give to others, by taking only from himself^ 
Power pleases the violent and proud : wealth de-' 
lights the placid and timorous. Youth, therefore, 
flies at power, and age grovels after riches. 

JOHNSON. 



Then came 
The disappointment of the barren bed, 
The hope deceived, the soul dissatisfied, 
Home without love, and privacy, from which 
Delight was banish'd first, and peace too soon 
Departed. southey. 



All the sentiments which spring from gratitude, 
possess a religious character ; they elevate the spul 
of him who feels them. 
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Ir tlum be one whoee heart the holy formi 
Of young Imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger! henceforth be warn'd; and know that 

pride, 
Howe'er disguised in ite own m^esty, 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any liring thing hath faculties 
Which he has neyer used ; that Thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself, doth look on one. 
The least of Nature's works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, eyer. O be wiser thou ! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to loye ; 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought. 
Can still suspect, and still reyere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 

WORDSWORTH. 



Thbrb is abundant room for impartiality, for can- 
dour, for large and correct yiews of agents, and the 
circumstances under which they act, before we pro- 
nounce a sentence of condemnation upon our fellow 
men. 



Ob, would some power the gift but gie us, 
To see ourseWes as others see us ! buries. 

t2 
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Faith and friendship are seldom truly tried, bat hi 
extremes. To find friends, when we have no need of 
them, and to want them, when we hare, ore both 
alike easy and common. In prosperity who will 
not profess to love a man ? In adversity how few 
will shew that they do it indeed? When we are 
happy, in the spring- tide of abundance, and the rising 
flood of plenty, then the world will foe our fferrant'; 
then all men flock about us, with bared heads, witfi 
bended bodies, and protesting tongues. But when 
these pleasing waters fall to ebbing ; when wealth 
but shifteth to another stand ; then men look upon 
us at a distance : and stiffen themselves, as if they 
were in armour ; lest (if they should comply us,) 
they should get a wound in the close. 

FELTHAM. 



I AM more afraid of my friends making themselves 
uncomfortable, who have only imaginary evils to 
indulge, than I am for the peace of those who, bat- 
tling magnanimously with real fnconvenienee and 
danger, find a remedy in the very force of the vxer- 
tions to which their lot compels them. 

WALTER SCOTT. 



Fortune's wings are made of Time's feathers, which 
stay not whilst one may measure them. 

LOXT. 
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▲md is tliere eave ia Heaven f and is tliace Iots 
In HaaTaaly spirits to these creatures kaee^ 
Uat may eampaasiim of their eyils more t 
fbsve is :-^^se much more wretched were the caoft 
X>f men than beasts : hot O th' exoeeduig grace 
Of Highest God tiiat loves his creatures so, 
And all his worices with mercy doth emlnraoe, 
That blessed Angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe ! 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us that succour want ! 

How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 

The flitting skyes like flying pursuivant. 

Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant ! 

They for us fight, they watch, and dewly ward. 

And their bright squadrons round about uspiant ; 

And all for love and nothing for reward : 

O why should Hevenly God to men have such regard ! 

6P£NSER. 



Who has not felt the pmttfol memory of de]iirted 
MIy ? Who has not tA times found crowding, on his 
Teoollection, fhonghts, feelwgs, scenes, hy all pef- 
haps bnt himself forgotten, which force themseltfus 
fnvolnntary ett b|s attention ? Who has not re- 
proached himself with the bitterest regret at the 
follies he has thought, or said, or acted? Time 
brings no alleviation to these periods of morbid 
memory : the weaknesses of our youthful days, as 
v^ll as those of later life, come equally unbidden 
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and Qnananged, to mock our attention, and dalai 
their condemnation from our sererer judgment. 

It is remarkable that those whom the world least 
accuses, accuse themselves the most; and that a 
foolish speech, which, at the time of its utterance, 
was nnobserred as such by all who heard it, shall 
yet remain fixed in the memory of him who pro- 
nounced it, with a tenacity which he rainly seeks 
to communicate to more agreeable subjects of reflec- 
tion. It is also remarkable, that whilst our own 
foibles, or our imagined exposure of them to others, 
famish the most frequent subject of almost nightly 
regret, yet we rarely recall to recollection our acts 
of consideration for the feelings of others, or those 
of kindness and benevolence. These are not the 
fiuniliar friends of our memory, ready at all times to 
enter the domicile of mind its unbidden but welcome 
guests. When they appear, they are usually sum- 
moned at the command of reason, from some unex- 
pected ingratitude, or when the mind retires within 
its council chamber to nerve itself for the endurance 
or the resistance of injustice. 

If such be the pain, the penalty of thoughtless 
folly, who shall describe the punishment of real 
guilt? Make but the offender better, and he is 
already severely punished. Memory, that treacherous 
friend, but faithful monitor, recalls the existence of 
the past, to a mind now imbued with finer feelings> 
with sterner notions of justice than when it enacted 
the deeds thus punished by their recollection. 

BABBAOS. 
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Nothing of good can coni« from such a soufce, 
Not would we aught with him, nor now, nor ertr :' 
We leave him to himself, that lowest depth 
Of human baseness. Pardon is for men, 
And not for reptiles — we have none for Steno, 
And no resentment ; things like him must Sting, 
And higher beings suffer : 'tis the charter 
Of life. The man who dies by the adder's fang 
May have the crawler crushed, but feels no anger : 
Twas the worm's nature ; and some men are wormi 
In soul, more than the living things of tombs. 

BYRON. 



An habitation, giddy aad unsttre. 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 



Tre man in conscious virtue bold, 
Who dares his secret purpose hold, 
Unshaken hears the crowd's tumultuous cries, 
And the impetuous tyrant's angry brow defies. 

Let the wild windd that rule the seas. 
Tempestuous all their horrors raise. 
Let Jove's dread arm with thunder rend the spheres, 
Beneath the crush of worlds undaunted he appears. 

FRANCIS. 
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Every thing has its use ; life, to teach us the can- 
tempt of death, and death, the contempt of life. 
Glory, which among all things between stands emi- 
nently the principal object, although it has been 
considered by some philosophers as mere yanity and 
deception, mores those great intellects which nothing 
else could hare stirred, and places them where they 
can best and most advantageously serve the Com- 
monwealth. LAMOOa. 



Hb who is unable to receive, as well as to give, has 
learnt but the half of friendship. 



*^ KINGLY GLORIBS.^ 

Or ! bright occasions of dispensing good, 
How seldom used, how little understood ! 
To pour in virtue's lap her just reward ; 
Keep vice restrain'd behind a double guard : 
To quell the faction, that affronts the throne 
By silent magnanimity alone ; 
To nurse with tender care the thriving arts ; 
Watch every beam philosophy imparts ; 
To give religion her unbridled scope. 
Nor judge by statute a believer's hope ; 
With close fidelity and love unfeign'd 
To keep the matrimonial bond nnstain'd 5 
Covetous only of a virtuous praise ; - .\ 

His life a lesson to the land he sways ; 
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To ioveh the iword with conscieiitions awe, 
Nor draw it but when duty bids him draw ; 
To iheath it in the peace-restoring close 
With Joy beyond what rictory bestows ; 
Blest country where these Kingly glories shine I 
Blest England, if this happiness be thine I 

COWPBR. 



Human life hath not a surer friend, nor many times 
a greater enemy, than Hope. Tis the miserable man's 
Ood, which in the hardest gripe of calamity, never 
fiuls to yield him beams of comfort. 'Tis the pre- 
sumptuous man's Beyil, which leads him awhile in a 
smooth way, and then makes him break his neck 
on the sudden. Hope is to man as a bladder to a 
learning swimmer ; it keeps him from sinking in the 
bosom of the wares, and by that help he may attain 
the exercise : but yet it many times makes him ven- 
ture beyond his height, and then, if that bredu, or a 
storm rises, he drowns without recorery. How 
many would die, did not Hope sustain them I How 
many have died by hoping too much 1 This wonder 
we may And in Hope, that she is both a flatterer and 
atrue friend. Like a yaliant captain in a losing battle, 
it is eyer encouraging man, and never leaves him till 
they both expire together. While breath pants in the 
dying body, there is Hope fleeting in the waving soul. 
almost as thb air by which the miad does live. 

PttTHAM. 
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How beautiful the setting Sun 

Reposes o*er the ware ! 
Like Virtue, life*B drear warfare done. 

Descending to the grave ; 
Yet smiling with a brow of love. 

Benignant, pure, and kind, 
And blessing, ere she soars above, 

The realms she leaves behind. 

MOIR. 



Of all the prejudices in direct opposition to the es- 
tablished law, the point of Honour is perhaps the 
most ancient, and the most difficult to be over- 
come, because it is in. some sort identified with the 
natiooal character. . Of what importance is it, in 
reality^ that the Law forbids, under pain of death, 
^t which Honour commands under pain of shame, in 
a warlike nation, where education makes cowardio^ 
a crime, and contempt a dreadful punishment ? 



Roderick alone appeared 
Unmoved and calm ; for now the Royal Goth 
bad offered his accepted sacrifice ; 
jji^d therefore in his soul he felt that peace 
Which follows painful duty well performed — 
Perfect and heavenly peace. — The peace of God. 

SOUTHEY. 
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There is not bo agonizing a feeling in the whole 
catalogue of human suffering, as the first conviction 
that the heart of the being whom we most tenderly 
love, is estranged from us. 



Love's like a torch which, if secur'd from blasts, 
Will faintlier burn, but then it longer lasts ; 
Expos'd to storms of jealousy and doubt, 
The blaze grows greater, but 'tis sooner out. 

WALSH. 



No effect is ever lost, and often the little accidents 
which we think unlucky, tend to the most fortunate 
circumstances of our lives. 



And pressed her hand — that lingering press 
Of hands that for the last time sever ; 
Of hearts, whose pulse of happiness, 
When that hold breaks, is dead for ever. 
And yet to her this sad caress 
Gives hope — so fondly hope can err ! 
'Twas joy, she thought, joy's mute excess — 
Their happy flight's dear harbinger ; 
'Twas warmth — assurance — ^tenderness — 
'Twas anything but leaving her. 

MOORE. 

V 



Ham fcaypy i> fce bom or tawghl, 
Tka lerrctk Ml asother^s will, 
Whow anMmr is Us koMst thovghft, 
Aad simple tmtli his vteost skill : 

Whose possioBS aot his masters are. 
Whose soal is still prepaicd for death, 
Uatj'd QBto the world with care 
Of pvblic ftme, or prirate breath : 

Who eBTies aone that chance do& raise, 
Nor Tice ; who never understood 
How deepest wonnds are giyen by praise, 
Nor mles of state, but rales of good : 

Who hath his life from roroonrs freed. 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat, 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 
Nor rain make oppressors great : 

Who God doth late and early pray. 
More of his grace than gifts to lend^ 
And entertain the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend : 

This man is freed from servile bands. 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

SIR HENRY WOTTON. 
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The wing of Time poBses lig^htly oTer the cheek and 
the brow, nnconBcioiis of the ravages of misery and 
vngoyernable feelings. It is only where the passions 
hare left their strongly marked traces, that Time 
lends his aid to indent them still more deeply. 



Who swerves from innocence, who makes divorce 
Of that serene companion — a good name. 
Recovers not his loss ; but walks with shame. 
With doubt, with fear, and haply with remorse. 
And ofttimes he, who, yielding to the force 
Of chance temptation, ere his journey end, 
From chosen comrade turns, or faithful friend, 
In vain shall rue the broken intercourse. 

WORDSWORTH. 



To Contemplation's sober eye 

Such is the race of man : 
And they that creep, and they that fly. 

Shall end where they began. 
Alike the busy and the gay 
But flutter thro' life's little day, 

In fortune's varying colours drest : 
Brush'd by the hand of rough mischance, 
Or chiird by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 

GRAT. 



Tmc good meaner hatb two toogneSy the hypocrite 
a double tongue. The good wamu's heart speaks 
witboot hU toogue, the hypocrite's tongue without 
bis heart. warwusl. 



Content doth seat itself in lowest dales. 
Out of the dint of wind and stormy showers. 
There sit and sing melodioos nightingales ; 
There mn fresh cooling streams, there spring sweet 

flowers: 
There heat and cold are fenc'd by shady bowers ; 
There hath be wealth at will ; but this we know. 
The grass is short, that on the hill doth grow. 

HVBBRr. 



Beautiful in the sight of God must it be — ^beautiful 
in the sight of man ought it to be— to see the dying 
Christian employed in bequeathing his property to 
charitable purposes — to see the last moments of hu- 
man life spent in acts of gratuitous benevolence, or 
eren of interested expiation. How can we behold 
such acts, without regarding them as forming a claim 
to, as springing from a consciousness of immortality ? 
In all ages the hour of death has been considered as 
an interval of more than ordinary illumination ; as 
if some rays from the light of the approaching world 
had found their way to the darkness of the parting 
spirit, and revealed to it an existence that could 
not terminate in the grave, but was to commence in 
death. curran. 
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Tib not the bared pate, tke bended knees, 

Gilt tipstaffs, Tyriaa purple, chairs of state. 

Troops of pied butterflies, that flutter still 

In greatness' summer, that confirm a Prince : 

'Tis not the unsayoury breath of multitudes. 

Shouting and clapping with confused din. 

That makes a Prince. No, Lucio, he's a King, 

A true right King, that dares do ought, save wrong, 

Fears nothing mortal, but to be unjust ; 

Who is not blown up with the flattering puffs 

Of spungy sycophants : who stands unmo?'d. 

Despite the justling of opinion : 

Who can enjoy himself, maugre the throng 

That striTe to press his quiet out of him : 

Who sits upon Jove's footstool, as I do. 

Adoring, not affecting, majesty : 

Whose brow is wreathed with the silver crown 

Of clear content : this, Lucio, is a King. 

And of this empire, every man's possess'd, 

That's worth his soul. 

MAR8T0N. 



The knot that binds me by the laws of canirlesy, 
pinches me more than that of legal constraint ; and 
I am much more at ease when bound by a scrivener, 
than by myself. Is it not reason that my conscience 
should be much more engaged when men simply 
rely upon it ? In a bond, my faith owes nothing, be- 

ua 
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cause it has nothing lent it. Let them trust to the 
security they have taken without me ; I had much 
rather break the wall of a prison, and the laws 
themselves, than my own word. 

MONTAIGNE. 



Sbb how the orient dew 

Shed from the bosom of the mom, 
Into the blowing roses, 
Yet careless of its mansion new, 

For the clear region where 'twas born. 
Round in itself incloses : 
And in its little globe's extent, 
Frames, as it can, its native element. 
How it the purple flow'r does slight. 
Scarce touching where it lies ; 
But gazing back upon the skies, 
Shines with a mournful light, 

Like its own tear. 
Because so long divided from the sphere. 
Restless it rolls, and unsecure. 
Trembling, lest it grows impure ; 
Till the warm sun pities its pain. 
And to the skies exhales it back again. 
So the soul) that drop, that ray. 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 
Could it within the human flow'r be seen, 

Rememb'ring still its former height, 
Shuns the sweet leaves, and blossoms green. 
And, recollecting its own light, 
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Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, express 
The greater hearen in an heaven less. 
In how coy a figure wound, 
Every way it turns away : 
So the world excluding round, 
Yet receiving in the day. 
Dark beneath, but bright above ; 
Here disdaining, there in love, 
How loose and easy hence to go ; 
How girt and ready to ascend : 
Moving but on a point below, 
It all about does upward bend. 
Such did the Manna's sacred dew distil, 
White and entire, although congeal'd and chill ; 
Congeal'd on earth ; but does, dissolving, run 
Into the glories of th' almighty sun. 

MARVELL. 



Uncertainty and expectation are the joys of life. 
Security is an insipid thing, and the overtaking and 
possessing of a wish discovers the folly of the chase. 

CONGREVE. 



Come near me, wife, I fare the better far, 

For the sweet food of thy divine advice. 

Let no man value at a little price 

A virtuous woman's counsel ; her wing'd spirit 

Is feather'd oftentimes with Heavenly words ; 

And, like her beauty, ravishing and pure. 

CHAPMAN. 



M of numer, witfi finnes of aiad, is a 
short, bat foil descriptkm of hmiuui perfectkm, on 
this side of religions and monA daties. 

lOHB CBB5RBV1BLD. 



la life how weak, how helpless, is a woman t 

Soon hnrt, in happiness itself unsafe. 

And often wounded, while she plucks the rose ; 

So properly the object of affliction. 

That Heaven is pleas'd to make distress become her. 

And dresses her most amiably in tears. 

TOUNG. 



Thb duty of ALLEGIANCE is Written by the finger of 
the Law on every one's heart ; and the taking of the 
corporal oath is but an outward declaration of the 
same. coke. 



To kerke the narre, from Grod more farre. 

Has bene an olde-said sawe ; 
And he, that strives to touche a stanre. 

Oft stombles at a strawe. 

SPENSER. 
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SLAVERY. 



Unchristian thought, on what pretence soe'er 
Of right, inherited, or else acquired ; 
Of loss, or profit, or what plea you name. 
To buy and sell, to barter, whip, and hold 
In chains, a being of celestial make ; 
Of kindred form, and kindred faculties, 
Of kindred feelings, passions, thoughts, desires ; 
Bom free, and heir of an immortal hope ; 
Thought villanous, absurd, detestable, 
Unworthy to be harboured in a fiend ! 
And only over-reach'd in wickedness 
By that, birth too of earthly liberty. 
Which aim'd to make a reasonable man 
By legislation think, and by the sword 
Believe. pollok. 



The learned differ from the ignorant, just as the 
living differ from the dead. Learning in prosperity 
is an ornament ; in adversity a refuge. 

ARISTOTLE. 



When she spake. 



Sweet words, like dropping honey, she did shed ; 

And 'twixt the pearls and rubies softly brake 

A silver sound, that Heavenly music seem'd to make. 

FLETCHER. 



Tliis is certain. Sin doth always find. 

Within itself sufficient cause to fear : 

Tis dangerous to trust a guilty mind ; 

The creditor remoT'd^ the debf s thoui^t clear : 

Men hate whom tiiey hare wronged, and hating fear, 
And fearingy will not cease till they haTe proy'd 
All means by which the cause may be remoT'd. 



The happy man is he who distinguishes the bound- 
ary between desire and delight, and stands firmly on 
the higher ground ; he who knows that pleasure is 
not only not possession, but is often to be lost, and 
always to be endangered by it. landor. 



Patience must endure, 
And soothe the wounds it cannot cure. 

FRANCIS. 



If a writer resolves to venture upon the dangerous 
precipice of telling unbiassed Truth, let him pro- 
claim war with mankind, and neither give nor take 
quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
£iil upon him with the iron hands of the Law : if he 
tells their rirtues, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards Truth, let him expect 
martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on 
fearless. de foe. 
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WiSDOM't self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired Solitude ; 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplatioo, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets j^row her wings. 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all-to ruffled, and sometimes impaired. 
He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i' the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he, that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

MILTON. 



Stux is the toiling hand of care ; 

The panting herds repose : 
Yet hark, how thro' the peopled air 

The busy murmur glows ! 
The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste tlie honied spring, 
And float amid the liquid noon : 
Some lightly o'er the current skim. 
Some shew their gayly gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 



The wisest of our race often reserve the average 
stock of folly to be all expended upon some one fla- 
grant absurdity. Walter scott. 
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Oh ! colder than the wind that freezes 
Founts, that but now in sunshine play'd, 
Is that congealing pang which seizes 
The trusting bosom when betray 'd. 

MOORE. 



I ENDEAVOUR to drink deep of philosophy, and be 
wise when I cannot be merry, easy when I cannot be 
glad, content with what may not be remedied, and 
patient where there is no redress ; the mighty can 
do no more, the wise seldom do as much. I am in 
the main content with myself, though there is abun- 
dant provocation to fall out with a body that wants 
physic, and a mind that has much need of instruc- 
tion ; however, I am resolved to make the best of 
all circumstances about me, that this short life may 
not be half lost in grieving at what I cannot help, 
and fearing what I cannot avoid. When I think 
I must one day die, I remember I may till that day 
live, and may help the shortness of life by the sweet* 
ness of it ; well remembering, and applying, to insert 
between the periods of birth and of death, the ne- 
cessity of dying ; I seek a little happiness, a little 
pleasure, a little peace. Our happiness should be 
confined to the hour we enjoy, as our desires to 
those goods we possess ; delay is a cheat, desire an 
imposter ; the time not come, and the possession not 
gained, are not to be trusted ; the first We may never 
see, the second may not content us : to-day is ours. 
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yesterday is past, to-morrow may never arrive ; the 
present time, of all eternity, the only hour, perhaps, 
allotted for our being. I wonder people can so 
forget death, when all we see before us is but succes- 
sion ; minute succeeds to minute, season to season ; 
summer expires ere winter enters, the time we have 
lived is gone, the very food that sustains us is reaped 
by the hand of death ; the flowers we smell, the 
fruits we gather, are taken from their little life, the 
blossom fades, the fruit decays, the leaf withers, the 
stream we look at passes, the hand of the dial points 
the fleeting moments, and every night brings death- 
like sleep ; yet while all around us changes and 
decays, we expect no alteration, unknowing to live, 
unwilling to die. We lose the present, and seek the 
future ; ask much for what we have not, thank Pro- 
vidence little for what we have. In our youth we 
are coveting for luxury ; in our age for avarice. 
Error [guides us when young, repentance employs 
us when old; what we did yesterday we repent, 
what we might do to-day we neglect ; and, alas ! 
are prevented what we would do to-morrow ; cere- 
mony is lord of this day, fashion of the other, busi- 
ness of the next. Few are the hours allowed to 
freedom, to leisure, to contemplation, to the adora- 
tion of our Maker, the examination of ourselves, and 
the consideration of the tilings about us. 

MRS. MONTAGU. 
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What HeftTen on me bestows, like Hearen in bounty 

too let me bestow. 
And in my prosperous day around let streams of 

ceaseless finToar flow. 
Flow ever from the mif^ty sea of everlasting Charity. 



Amy one may command his tongue ; but it is only 
by long habit that the countenance can be brought 
under controul. The latter is, however, even more 
necessary, in many cases, than the former ; because 
words can seldom be misunderstood, but of what 
various interpretations is not a look susceptible ? 



Oh, Honour I frail as Life, thy fellow flower ! 
Cherish'd and watchM, and hum'rously esteem'd, 
Then worn for short adornments of an hour ; 
And is, when lost, no more than Life, redeemed. 

DAVENANT. 



Though grief sometimes, conspiring with the night, 
On wounded hearts disoonsolation throws. 

Yet comfort dawning with &e morning light, 
Smootheth the sullen furrows of the brows, 

And with its virgin beams of sweetness dries 

The briny moisture of the clouded eyes. 

DR. BEAUMONT. 
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Though lost to all. besides, the dead still live to 
those by whom they were injured. 



How many lift the head, look gay, and smile, 
Against their consciences ? And this we know. 
Yet, knowing, disbelieye ; and try again 
What we have tried, and struggle with conviction : 
Each new experience gives the former credit, 
And reverend grey Threescore is but a voucher. 
That Thirty told us true. 

YOUNG. 



THE OCEAN. 

Beautiful, sublime, and glorious. 
Mild, majestic, foaming, free : 

Over time itself victorious. 
Image of eternity. 

Sun, and moon, and stars shine o'er thee. 
See thy surface ebb and flow ; 

Yet attempt not to explore thee 
In thy soundless depths below. 

Whether morning's splendours steep thee 
With the rainbow's glowing grace. 

Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 
'Tis but for a moment's space. 
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Earth — her valleys and her mountains, 
Mortal roan's behest obey ; - 

Thy unfathomable fountains 

Scoff his search, and scorn his sway. 

Such art thou — stupendous Ocean! 

But, if overwhelmed by thee, 
Can we think without emotion 

What must thy Creator be ? 



BARTON. 



Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity. 



He that is careless of his fame is not fond of his 
integrity. feltham. 



I thought of thee, my partner and my guide. 

As being past away, — Vain sympathies! 

For^ backward, Duddon ! as I cast my eyes, 

I see what was, and is, and will abide ; 

Still glides the stream, and shall not cease to glide, 

The form remains, the function never dies ; 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 

We men, who in our morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish ; — be it so ! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 
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To live, and act, ^nd serre the future hour ; 

And if, as tow'rd the silent tomb we go. 

Through love, through hope, and faith's traMceBdant 

dower. 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 

WORDSWCMIIV. 



THIN68 out of hope are compassed oft with venttiTing. 



Sensibiutt would be a good portress, if she had 
but one hand : with her right she opens the door to 
pleasure, but with her left, to pain. 



The man resoly'd, and steady to his trust. 
Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just, 
May the rude rabble's insolence despisot 
Their senseless clamours and tumultuous cries ; 

The tyrant's fierceness he beguiles. 
And the stern brow and the harsh voice defies. 

And with superior greatness smiles. 



When the tide of family affection runs smooth and 

unbroken, it bears the bark of happiness securely 

on its bosom. mrs. opie. 

x2 



Thm only fpnni mty tlial nj scaBS umj lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too Ugh. 

Some boDoor I would have. 
Not from great deeds, but good alone ; 
Tb' aaknowD are better than ill known. 

Rnmonr can ope' the grave. 
Acquaintance I would have, bat when 't depends 
Not on the namber, bat the choice of friends. 

Books should, not business, entertain the light. 
And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 

My house a cottage, more 
Than palace, and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 

My garden painted o'er 
With Nature's hand, not Art's ; and pleasures yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

II1U8 would I double my life's fading space ; 
For he that runs it well twice runs his race. 

And in this true delight, 
These unbought sports, that happy state, 
I would not fear nor wish my fate, 

But boldly say each night. 
To-morrow let my sun his beams display. 
Or in clouds hide them : I have lived to-day. 

COWLEY. 
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Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportioned strength. miltom. 



Nought is there under Heaven's wide hollownmess. 
That moves more dear compassion of mind, 
Than Beauty brought t' unworthy wretchedness 
Through envy*s snares, or fortune's freaks unkind — 
I, whether lately through her brightness blind, 
Or through allegiance, and fast fealty 
Which I do owe unto all womankind. 
Feel my heart pierced with so great agony, 
When such I see, that all for pity I could die. 

SPENSER. 



We are bad judges, bad physicians, and bad divines 
in our own case ; but, above all, we are seldom able, 
when injured or insulted, to judge of the degree of 
sympathy which the world will bear in our resent- 
ment and our retaliation. The instant that such de- 
gree of sympathy is exceeded, we hurt ourselves and 
not our adversary. 

WALTER SCOTT. 



Virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when 
they are incensed or crushed ; for prosperity doth 
best discover vice, but adversity doth best discover 
virtue. bacon. 



Oh! whatatraMireiBaviitMv Wife, 
DiMMeft and loTia^ ; not cmt gift on eailli 
Makes a man's life so higUy boond to HeaTen ; 
She gives him doable forces, to endure 
And to enjoy ; by being one with him. 
Peeling his joys and griefii with equal sense. 
.... A true Wife, both sense and soul delights. 
And mixeth not her good with any ill ; 
Her virtnes ruling hearts, all powers command ; 
All store without her leayes a man but poor ; 
And with her, poverty is exceeding store. 

CHAPMAW. 



How dangerous a gift is the power of ridicule ! It 
is potent to unmask the pretender, and to brand the 
hypocrite, yet, how often has it dissipated those gay 
iUvsioBS which beguile the rou{^ path of life — how 
•Iteo has it chilled tlw gkxw of genius and iirrention 
—how often at its diead presence, have the honest 
boasts of patriotism, the warn expressions of piety, 
Ihe generous purpose of beneficence faltered on the 
lips and died away in the heart. 



The virtue of Prosperity is temperance, the vixtue 
of Adversity is £ostitude. 

BACON. 
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— True Reugion spning from God above. 

Is, like her fountain, full of charity ; 

Embracing all things with a tender love, 

Full of good will and meek expectancy, 

Full of true justice, and sure verity, 

In heart and voice ; free, large, even infinite. 

Not wedg'd in strait particularity. 

But grasping all in her vast active spright ; 

Bright lamp of God ! that men would joy in thy pure 

light ! DR. MORE. 



The morning pearls, 
Dropt in the lily's spotless bosom, are 
Less chastly cool, ere the meridian sun 
Hath kist them into heat. 

BARCKLEY. 



While every vice is hid by hypocrisy, every virtue 
is suspected to be hypocrisy. This excuses the bad 
from imitating virtue, the ungenerous from reward- 
ing it, and the suspicious from trusting it. Because 
credulity is a folly, suspicion is looked upon as 
wisdom, as if it was not as necessary a part of wis- 
dom to know what to believe, as what to reject. 

MRS. MONTAGU. 



The first degree of corniption is, not to blush to 
oneself; the last degree, not to blush to others. 



Cau. it not Tain : — ttej do not err. 
Who say, that when the Poet dies. 
Mote Nature mooms her worshipper. 
And celebrates his obsequies. 

WALTER SCOTT. 



Trce Dignity is his whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has rais'd aboTe the things below ; 
Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resigned , 
Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow. 

BEATTIE. 



There is no cheating like the felony of wit : he 
who thieves that, robs the owner, and cozens those 
that hear him. feltham. 



All 

Dispose to judgments temperate as we lay 
On our past selves in life's declining day : 
For as, by discipline of Time made vnse, 
We learn to tolerate the infirmities 
And faults of others, gently as he may 
Towards our own the mild Instructor deals , 
Teaching us to forget them or forgive. 

WORDSWORTH. 
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WuDOM teftches ub 

To IWe 
The easiest way ; nor, with perplexing thoughts, 
To interrupt the sweets of life, from which 
Ck>d hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not molest us ; unless we ourselves 
.Seek them with wandering thoughts and notions 
▼ain. 



Nature bids me love myself, and hate all that hurt 
me ; reason bids me love my friends, and hate those 
that envy me ; religion bids me love all, and hate 
none. Nature sheweth care, reason wit, religion 
love. Nature may induce me, reason persuade me, 
but religion shall rule me. I will hearken to nature 
in much, to reason in more, to religion in all. Na- 
ture shall make me careful of myself, but hateful to 
none ; reason shall make me wise for myself, but 
harmless to all ; religion shall make me loving to 
all, but not careless of myself. I may hear the 
former, I will hearken only to the latter. I sus- 
scribe to some things in all, to all things in religion. 

WARWICK. 



Hast thon sounded the depth of yonder sea, 
And counted the sands that under it be ? 
Hast thou measured the height of Heavun above ? 
Then mayest thou mete out a mother's love. 
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Hast thou talked wkh the blessed, of leading on 
To the throne of God some wandering son ? 
Hast thon witness'd the angel's bright employ, 
Then mayst thon speak of a mother's joy. 

Evening and mom hast thon watch'd the bee 
Go forth on her errands of industry ? 
The bee for herself hath gather'd and toil'd. 
But the mother's cares are all for her child. 

Hast thou gone with the traveller Thought afar. 
From pole to pole, and from star to star ? 
Thou hast — but on ocean, earth, or sea. 
The heart of a mother has gone with thee. 

There is not a grand inspiring thought. 
There is not a truth by wisdom taught. 
There is not a feeling pure and high, 
That may not be read in a mother's eye. 

And ever since earth began, that look 
Has been to the wise an open book, 
To win them back from the love they prize, 
To the holier love that edifies. 

There are teachings on earth, and sky, and air. 
The heavens the glory of God declare ! 
But more loud than the voice beneath, above. 
He is heard to speak through a mother's love. 

EMILY TAYLOR. 
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It is very doubtfal, if in any department of human 
operations^ real kindness ever compromised real 
dignity. ux;khart. 



Past and future, are the wings 
On whose support, harmoniously conjoined 
Moves the great Spirit of human knowledge. 



Shun delays, they breed remorse ; 

Take thy time, while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 

Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee. 
Good is best, when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labours come to nought* 

Hoist up sail while gale doth last. 

Tide and wind stay no man's pleasure : 

Seek not time, when time is past. 
Sober speed is wisdom's leisure. 

After-wits are dearly bought, 

Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 

Time wears all his locks before. 
Take thou hold upon his forehead ; 

When he flies he turns no more, 
And behind his scalp is naked. 

Works adjourn'd have many stays ; 

Long demurs breed new delays. 

Y 
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Seek tky wtAwt while sore is green , 
Fester'd wounds ask deeper lancing : 

After*ciires are seldom seen, 

Often songht, scarce ever chancing, 

Time and place give best advice, 

Out of season, out of price. 

SOUTHWELL. 



Philosophy is a Goddess, whose head is indeed in 
Heaven, but whose feet are upon Earth. She at- 
tempts more than she accomplishes, and promises 
more than she performs. She cata teach us to hear 
of the calamities of others with magnanimity ; but it 
is Religion only, that can teach us to bear our own 
with resignation. 

cx>lton. 



Come, Resignation, with uplifted brow, 
And eye of rapture, smiling though in tears ; 
Come, for thou loVst the silent house of woe. 
When no fond friend th* abandon'd mansion cheers. 

Come, for 'tis thine to soothe the Mourner's smart. 
The throbs of hopeless anguish to eontroul, 
With healing balm to point Death's levell'd dart, 
And melt in Heavenly dreams the parting souL 

BEATTIB. 



a4s 

Fame, they tell you, is air : but without air there is 
no life for any ; without fame there is none for the 

best. LANDOR. 



Moderation learn, 



Which, like the stealing touch of gentle time 
O'er canvas, pencil'd by excelling art. 
Smooths glaring colours, and imparts a grace 
To mightiest heroes. Thus their dazzling blaze 
Of glory soft'ning, softens envy's eye; 

GLOVER. 



Learning is like a river, whose head being far in 
the land, is, at first rising, little, and easily viewed ; 
but still as you go, it gapeth with a wider bank ; 
not without pleasure and delightful winding ; while 
it is on both sides set with trees, and the beauties 
of various flowers. But still the farther you follow 
it, the deeper and the broader it is ; till at last it 
en waves itself in the unfathomed ocean. There you 
see more water, but no shore, no end of that liquid, 
fluid vastness. In many things we may sound Na- 
ture in the shallows of her revelations. We may 
trace her to her second causes ; but beyond them, 
we meet with nothing but the puzzle of the soul, and 
the dazzle of the mind's dim eyes. feltham. 



QcuET to quick boMMu is a hell : 

there is a ire 

And niotion of the soal which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, bat aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 
And, but once kindled, qaencdiless evermore. 
Preys npon high adventure, nor can tiie 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the core. 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 

Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
And yet so nurs'd and bigoted to strife, 
That should their days, saryiving perils past, 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by, 
Which eats ipto itself, and rusts ingloriously. 

BYRON. 



The debt which a man of liberal education owes to 
the great minds of former ages is incalculable. 
They have guided him to truth. They have filled 
his mind with noble and graceful images. They 
have stood by him in all vicissitudes, comforters in 
sorrow, nurses in sickness, companions in solitnde. 
These friendships are exposed to no danger from the 
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occurrences by which other attachments are weakea^ 
ed or dissolved. Time glides by ; fortune ia incon- 
stant ; tempers are soured ; bonds which seemed in- 
dissoluble are daily surrendered by interest, by 
emulation, by caprice. But no such cause can 
affect the silent converse which we hold with the 
highest of human intellects. That placid intercourse 
is disturbed by no jealousies or resentments. These 
are the old friends who are never seen with new 
faces, who are the same in wealth and in poverty, 
in glory and in obscurity. With the dead there is 
no rivalry, — in the dead there is no change. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW. 



If Love be holy, if that mystery 
Of co-united hearts be sacrament ; 
If the unbounded goodness have infus'd 
A sacred ardour of a mutual love 
Into our species ; if those amorous joys. 
Those sweets of life, those comforts even in death, 
Spring from a cause above our reason's reach ; \ 
If that clear flame deduce its heat from Heaven, 
'Tis, like its cause, eternal ; always one, 
As is th' instiller of divinest love, 
Unchang'd by time, immortal, maugre death. 

MARSTON. 
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Cling to thy Home ! If there the meanest shed 
Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thy head, 
And some poor plot with vegetables stor'd 
Be all that Heaven allots thee for a board ; 
Unsavoury bread, and herbs that scattered grow 
Wild on the river brink or mountain brow, — 
Yet e'en this cheerless mansion shall provide 
More heart's repose than all the world beside. 
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